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A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 


I. IN THE TRAIN. 


‘Han! a trip to the seaside!’ 

He said it with a faint smirk, and received a fleeting glance of 
complicity, and admission, rather than agreement from his wife. 
No one else paid the slightest attention, or indeed could hear what 
he said above the rattle of the train and the clamour of the children. 
That was one reason why he said it. He meant: 

‘T am no longer young and my position is very nearly an official 
one—better than most civil-service jobs. I would rather go off 
with my friends and play golf, but I am very fond of the children, 
and in spite of the danger to my dignity I have joined in what 
may well be our last family holiday. .. .’ 

His wife’s glance meant : 

‘ Your sentiments do you credit, they always do. I shall pro- 
tect your dignity as far as possible, and see to it that you have a 
certain amount of golf, because otherwise you will be tetchy. I 
don’t want that, because, as you are thinking, Rodney’ s getting 
so grown up that this is probably the last time. . . . 

But what she said was: 

‘ Trunk—suitcase—wraps—I can’t see your clubs, you looked 
after them, didn’t you? Oh! there they are, buried under the 
mackintoshes. It’s like moving house. I know what I’ve for- 
gotten ! ’ 

*You’ve forgotten whither we are bound!’ 

‘No, iodine, I knew I should. They’ll get cut or scratched or 
stung, we shall be bound in that sense of the word. . .!’ 

She broke off as he sat beside her, and touched her hand, and 
her tone altered : 

‘ Feeling sentimental ?—Feeling sentimental? Children! Will 
you make less noise, I can’t hear what your father says! Horace, 
you must drop that expression “O.K.” If you want to copy 
Americans, copy nice ones, like George Washington, or President 
Lincoln, or Mr. Hoover... .’ 
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386 A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE. 


Her voice dissolved in laughter, for she never could finish her 
lectures. Then it hardened again: 

‘No, Ronnie, not on the head. Never strike a child on 
the head even with a newspaper. Thank you for correcting 
him, but perhaps I’d better do the family smacking for the 
present ! ’ 

Her husband reached out, and picked up Sylvia, the youngest. 

‘ What’s my little girl making such a fuss about ?’ 

‘Racing the wires!’ 

‘Then run along and play like a nice girl, and don’t scream at 
your brother!’ 

‘Oh, yeah!’ 

‘You see, Horace, what happens when you speak so. Your 
sister hears you say, “ Oh, yeah!” and thinks it’s funny. Don’t 
sulk ! ’ 

‘Well, you’ve spoiled the game!’ 

‘Come on, silly, you can start again. Which wire will you 
have!’ from Lina. 

‘ Bottom one!’ 

‘Right. Are you ready? Off!’ 

The parents were left in peace once more, and sat, close together, 
watching the children. 

‘Racing the wires’ consisted in choosing one of the telegraph 
wires that trailed incessantly past the window, and backing it to 
rise above the others, as the levels shifted. Sylvia was playing 
with all the intention belonging to the age of six, augmented by 
the slight inevitable spoiling that had been hers as youngest, against 
Horace, aged ten, who played with the keen competitive sports- 
manship that his school had already taught him. Lina, whose 
vigorous body of a well-developed girl of fifteen alone made her 
blazer and regulation school skirt appear ill-fitting, was superin- 
tending them with competent motherliness. Superciliously sitting 
back in his corner, Rodney, the eldest, who would on no account 
have worn his school colours on such a journey, deigned to lower 
his newspaper, with the air of the connoisseur, and watch the 
players with occasional encouragement or admonition, as who 
should say : 

‘The young blood is coming on!’ 

Between Lina’s management and Rodney’s criticism the two 
younger ones were now playing with sufficient absorption to keep 
them employed, without noise so unseemly as to constitute public 
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nuisance, and at the other end of the compartment, the parents 
were able to converse in low tones: 

‘Yes, I suppose I am feeling a little sentimental. Old age 
creeping on’ (his wife immediately shook her head and he smiled 
at her) ‘and Ronnie growing up so. Is it three years since we 
all went on holiday together .. .?’ 

‘ Let’s see,’ her long capable fingers that housework had failed 
to spoil counted on her knee, ‘ last year it was Horace’s ankle’ (a 
faint grimace at the recollection of the accident), ‘ the year before 
Ronnie went on that cruise, and the Boringhams invited Lina. 
Yes, it’s the third year. And that makes all the difference at their 
ages, truly... .!’ 

He remained silent, surveying her. Wasn’t she daunted by the 
obvious evidence of the time slipping away? If she was, then 
she didn’t show it. Perhaps the long-drawn nursery stage had 
engrossed her energies more than he suspected, and she felt it a 
positive relief now that they all went to school. True, his part 
consisted in worrying about money. That one didn’t admit, of 
course, and he said: 

‘ Partly that, and partly that I used to make this journey when 
I was between the boys’ ages.’ 

‘Poor little soul. Are you trying to see young Horace, as the 
Frankie you once were, sitting over there? Ifso, my dear, you’ve 
got your work cut out. Children are not the same creatures as 
they were then!’ 

‘No, it isn’t exactly that. It’s something more than a journey 
into the past that I make when I go for a trip to the seaside. The 
beach and the waves, the gulls and the seaweed make me return 
to something elemental ! ’ 

‘ Sylvia, I won’t have it. I don’t care what Horace did, you’re 
not to use such expressions. It doesn’t make any difference if he 
did say it first; you’re not an ill-behaved schoolboy if he is.’ (To 
Ronnie, ‘ Don’t laugh at her; she’ll think she’s clever!’) ‘ You’d 
better come and sit by me, and cut out these advertisements.’ 

The recalcitrant Sylvia was removed by hand. Horace ob- 
jected, not from altruism or brotherly love. He objected because 
the game was spoiled. He was told: 

‘ Read your magazine ; remember it’s your father’s holiday and 
mine as well as yours!’ 

‘Come and sit on my knee, little girl!’ 
‘No, Frank, don’t encourage her. She thinks she can do as 
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she likes. Have a rest yourself, dear, or have a look at the 


paper.... 
The children redistributed, he took up the paper. But he did 


not greatly care for reading in the train, and soon let the crisp 
sheets fall, and leaned back. 

A trip to the seaside. There was a magic for him in the phrase 
that would never exist for his eldest son. Opening his eyes ever 
so little, he squinted at that youth, as he might have at a stranger. 
Was that tall, reserved young gentleman, with such high and un- 
guessable standards of conduct and appearance, really bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh? Well, half Jaqueline’s of course, but 
still ! 

The matter could be summed up very simply, he reflected. 
Could he, at this moment, turn himself back into the raw-knuckled, 
shiny-knickered, forlorn and frightened little potential orphan, 
attending the Grammar School and spending the holidays at old 
Miss Frost’s, and present that object of forty years ago to Ronnie, 
what would Ronnie say to it ? 

‘You awful young squirt!’ 

That would be the expression, without a doubt. It was the 
very one that Sylvia had been corrected for using but a few mo- 
ments before to her brother, and which she had truthfully attributed 
to his and through him to Ronnie’s teaching. That was exactly 
what Ronnie would have thought of his own father could he have 
seen him at young Horace’s present age. And rightly. Boys had 
so progressed since the War, become so early mature, so high in 
their tone, so intelligent in their interests that he admitted the 
impeachment. 

What had been his interests and those of his contemporaries 
at Horace’s age? Dodging lessons chiefly. None of the post-war 
efficiency that was demanded by Meccano and physical training, 
and looking forward to flying, as he supposed all boys of ten did 
now. 

Ah, but what had been those interests when he was Ronnie’s 
age? With an unpleasant sensation he had to tell himself: ‘ Girls.’ 
True, in his own case, in most cases it had been little more than 
fairly innocent, if silly flirtation and bravado. But there had been 
exceptions. Witness, for instance, the halo crowning one whom 
he now, looking back, saw to be an unpleasant lout, then said by 
rumour and by himself to be the effective lover of some woman 
unspecified. On the whole, perhaps, it had been lucky that the 
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school, a provincial one largely peopled by day boys, had gone in 
for nothing more complicated. But what acid scorn would not 
Ronnie mete out to all that preoccupation with even ‘ straight’ 
sexual excitement, all that whispering and giggling in corners, 
furtive passing from hand to hand of mildly dirty print and pictures, 
surreptitious exchange of notes with like-minded girls, He turned 
from these reflections, feeling that he was not sufficiently enjoying 
the sentimental luxury of this return to his childhood. The chil- 
dren were now quiet, and Jaqueline, having adroitly delivered 
Sylvia into the thraldom of a pair of scissors and some boldly 
coloured advertisements, was sitting back in stoic watchful repose. 

‘As I was saying, the seaside holiday was always something 
more to me than the other holidays.’ 

‘I don’t wonder. You spent them all at Miss Frost’s, didn’t 

ou?’ 
ao Nearly all. You ought to know. Where did I meet you 
first ?’ 

‘Memorable occasion. On the top floor next the wash-basins. 
Has it ever occurred to you that if that old rookery had caught 
fire, we little boarders would all have been grilled in our beds, like 
smelts. .. .’ 

‘Don’t. It’s not a joke. What should I have done, without 
you, all these years ? ’ 

‘Very much what you're doing now, only with someone else. 
I’m not indispensable. . . .’ 

‘Jaqueline ...!’ 

‘ Well, have it your own way. You shall flatter me if you like, 
but I can’t flatter myself.’ 

‘I mean it. You remember what I looked like.’ 

‘Rather pathetic. Now you want me to flatter you, I suppose, 
and say you’ve survived it pretty well... .’ 

‘It’s always pleasant to be approved of by one’s wife, and 
sometimes unusual. Let that pass. Miss Frost did her best by 
me. She couldn’t help it that she was already then very old- 
fashioned. She must have been over seventy then and had been 
keeping school for fifty years, and belonged to one of the most 
artificial periods that ever was.’ 

‘She did, certainly.’ 

‘ Just think, then. The feelings of a boy who spent the term- 
time at the Grammar School, where I was haunted by the spectre 
of a parent on the stage, and the holidays at Miss Frost’s, in the 
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atmosphere of perfect gentility proper to a young ladies’ school. 
I can remember as well as possible when she took me to the seaside 
the sensation of emerging from the railway into the country lane 
that led to Bumphrey’s cottage, the stronger one of wind and sky, 
as we left the cottage for a walk on the cliff, and the final one of 
descending the drift-way, and feeling sand beneath one’s feet and 


> 


seeing those endlessly retreating and returning waters. . . . 

‘My dear, you’re quite eloquent. You must have enjoyed it 
more than you thought!’ 

‘Enjoy! That’s not quite the word for what I felt then, but 
for something these children feel. I felt a sort of awe, an ignorant 
wonder that was deliciously sad, at all the bare pebbles, queer 
animals, and the fact that though every wave came back and 
every tide flowed again, it was never the same wave nor the same 
tide... .’ 

‘Poor dear little...’ 

‘ Nincompoop is what these children would have called me if 
they’d known me then!’ 

‘ They might have, then, now I’m afraid they’d say “ miserable 
little maggot” or something like that!’ 

‘Who’s got maggots?’ from Horace. 

‘Read your book a little longer, dear ; it will soon be time for 
lunch ! ’ 

‘Mind your business or you won’t get any!’ 

‘ Sylvia, that’s not the way to speak to him. No, Horace, don’t 
make faces. The wind may change, you know.’ 

‘Don’t believe that,’ from Horace. 

Frank continued in a more guarded tone: 

‘We weren’t taught anything—or perhaps it is fairer to say, 
I didn’t learn anything at the Grammar School about winds and 
waves and marine animals and the stones and shells of the beach. 
You perhaps were more attentive.’ 

‘We had Natural History, as it was called. Miss Frost’s time- 
table was really very advanced, though she saw to it that Science 
was kept nice!’ 

‘She was a wonderful woman. Of course she gave up just after 
that, and once she gave up, died. If she hadn’t been advanced 
your parents would never have sent you to her school. If she 
hadn’t been kind-hearted she’d never have taken me for the holi- 
days. We might never have met!’ 

‘That would have been a pity.’ 
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‘T’m glad you still think so. These children are taught or pick 
up a good deal. Horace, you see, doesn’t believe that his grimaces 
will be fixed on his face if the wind changes. But he is interested 
in maggots ! ’ 

‘Yes. Little wretch. Miss Frost’s training is still so strong 
in me that I feel maggots are not quite nice. And I can’t stand 
the word lousy!’ 

‘I know what you mean. And yet, you know, Jaqueline, the 
nastiness we fancifully attach to little beasts that live on dirt and 
decay is nothing to the nastiness of the boys I remember! ’ 

‘I daresay !’ 

But he stopped because he had long known there was a gulf 
fixed between man’s view of what was nasty and woman’s. What 
he really meant was : 

‘ How clever my children are. How much better equipped and 
started on their way than we were—or at least I was!’ 

He did not say it, however. Jaqueline had never realised, could 
never realise, he now thought, what he had climbed out of, for 
all her compassion for his lonely foster-parented childhood. Sure 
enough, she now said to him: 

‘ You’d better rest a little, Frank. You know how train lunches 
affect you. I can manage the family in its present mood, and 
you'll have all the bother when we get to Shipton!’ 

That was her way of dismissing something she didn’t wish to 
see. He, however, closing his eyes with no intention of sleeping, 
prepared to smile at those very things. They did not seem to him 
unmentionable, they were comic, viewed across a space of years, 
and the contrast was entertaining, heartening, even comforting. 

The very atmosphere of the train helped. Its speed, its vibra- 
tion, its upholstery, everything else might have changed, but the 
peculiar smoky flavour of an English train remained as it had been 
forty years before. He had only to close his eyes, and that odour 
carried him back to the time when the edge of the seat cut him 
behind the knee, and the spring-less, corridor-less carriages jolted 
woodenly as they took him away from Easthampton for the summer 
holidays. 

‘Ronnie,’ he almost cried aloud in his reverie. ‘ Help that 
poor little boy called Frankie. He was me. Tell Horace to be 
kind to him, and play with him. He doesn’t like school. He isn’t 
interested in at least some of the lessons, as you are. He doesn’t 
play football as well as Horace, nor are the games properly organised. 
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He might be some good at it, if he were put into a sensibly selected 
team, twice or thrice a week, on a properly prepared playing field, 
overlooked by a master, who is both inclined to do his best with 
the material before him, and keen in spotting those who may be 
eventually tried in one of the Lower School matches. If, in fact, 
he were you, or Horace. But he isn’t. He is me in the eighteen- 
nineties, elbowing his way if he can with a rough crowd that has 
contrived to seize the end of the playground not already appro- 
priated by the seniors. Help him, Ronnie!’ 

. In his day-dream he interpolated, with a grin, the reply Ronnie 
would make : 

‘Come on, you miserable little blighter !’ before taking him on 
one side to instruct him, with doctrinaire O.T.C. precision, in the 
elements of the game. 

‘Too late, Ronnie, too late. Forty years too wed ; 

The train dissolved about him, and instead there started up, 
beneath him and around, the half-lighted, whitewashed and boarded 
room, with its ancient desks, whose surface had been gouged and 
bruised to the consistency of the bark of a tree. The enormous 
class settled noisily into these. Before them, beside the black- 
board, stood a master, who, having chosen the Church as his voca- 
tion, had become diverted to teaching. Clear now along the per- 
spective of years there was as perceptible, as the conditions of the 
class-room, the limitations of the master. To him, imperfection 
in boys was not an incompleteness to be filled up, but a turpitude 
to be driven out. 

‘ You see, Ronnie,’ he resumed his wordless colloquy, ‘ the kid 
was on the defensive. He regarded school as an incarceration, for 
the purpose of doing something to him, not for inducing him to 
do something for himself. He hated that beastly bridge that 
Cesar built across the Rhine. He would have liked to have built 
one himself, but as for reading about Cesar building one, and in 
Latin, no, it was too much.’ 

‘ Fortunately, the necessity for other subjects besides Latin was 
even then apparent to those who directed the studies of the school. 
There was History. That was lovely. It was a means of escape. 
The child’s best energies having been driven inwards, fastened upon 
the mental picture. History as then taught never got beyond 
Waterloo, seldom beyond the Armada, and did not exist before 
Hastings. You see why? Once you embarked on the eighteenth, 
or even the seventeenth century, you got mixed up with politics. 
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Authority was called in question, or actually overturned, and there 
were awkward explanations to be made concerning Whigs and 
Tories, the later term not by any means out of use in the town. 
So the lower forms, at least, were only concerned with the great 
age of chivalry and holiness. Shining, armoured and bejewelled 
figures, fighting and processing endlessly, filled the pages of the 
history book with battles and banquets. The rest of the popula- 
tion, peasants and retainers, burgesses and priests were a grey mass 
that one skipped. In history, alone, never in life as that boy knew 
it, Justice was done; William Rufus and John, both bad ’uns, 
were worsted, Mary, almost a foreigner was down, and Elizabeth 
up. There were horses and ships. If one had qualms for Richard 
Coeur de Lion, or Lady Jane Grey, one could take it out of the 
Spaniards in the next chapter. 

‘Romantic little beast? No, Ronnie, not really There was 
no handicraft, gym, or swimming then. Chemistry was infrequent 
and comic, but there were things little Frank could do. He could 
sing, and he knew (for an English boy aged ten) more than a word 
or two of French! 

‘Good for him? yousay. You little know. The English have 
become almost a singing nation since those days. The French have 
become our Gallant Allies. Then, to sing was girlish. The French 
master was the butt—almost the licensed butt—of the school. 
There was something worse. If occasionally it was grudgingly 
admitted that young Medway could sing, and was a swot at French, 
and rather contemptuous enquiry was made as to how in the world 
he had acquired these hardly creditable accomplishments, he 
blushed and didn’t answer if he could help it. Do you know why ? 
Because he had learned those things from his mother. In those 
days no schoolboy admitted to any female relatives whatever. If 
such attended Prize-giving or Annual Sports, they were but grudg- 
ingly owned. You see, in such a school, then, the whole female 
sex was considered to have one use or none. One’s relatives were 
the fair sex or—they were comic. And yet worse. His mother 
was a member of the theatrical profession. He let it out once in 
his first term. He perfectly understood and never forgot the grin 
that went round! Can you imagine the effect on him. Oh! 
Ronnie, be kind to him!’ 

He was whisked out of his meditations by a shrill voice : 

‘ Ronnie’s always kind to him. It’s young Horace who’s such 
a rotter!’ 
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He was being addressed by his younger daughter, and took her 
up in order to hide his confusion : 

‘Who spoke to you, miss ?’ 

‘You did!’ 

‘I didn’t, fibs!’ 

‘Oh, what a lie, Mummy, didn’t Daddy .. .’ 

‘ That’s not the way to speak, Sylvia. Daddy wasn’t talking 
to you!’ 

‘Then he was talking to himself, and you said he wasn’t to!’ 

‘Mummies may say so, not little girls,’ and softly, ‘ It’s quite 
true, Frank. It seems odd to them, you see.’ 

‘I’m sorry, dear, I'll try not to. My feelings were too much 
for me!’ 

At the sight of his wife’s face visited by an expression which 
meant, he knew: 

‘Feelings. If we all indulged in feelings!’ and also: 

‘ Your feelings are special feelings. I can condone them!’ he 
closed his eyes again, and resumed the defence of his past against 
the imaginary judgments of his son, whose good opinion was almost 
as important to his daily comfort as that of his wife, and, as yet 
far less assured, for Ronnie only gave rare and elusive hints of 
what he thought of his father. 

‘ There was no one to be kind to him, you see, Ronnie. I don’t 
mean it in the sloppy sense. He wasn’t really ill-treated. No 
one actively tyrannised over him, nor could you, at that date, have 
possibly devised a system that would have been more suitable 
without softening him. The whole theory of education was based 
on hardening kids off, not training them up. They were encouraged 
to use their elbows rather than their brains. He took to it all too 
kindly, grew what I believe they now call an inferiority complex. 
It became known that he was prone to dodge games, or if forced 
to play, to do so viciously. He couldn’t take a beating. 

‘Usual enough, no doubt, I daresay you’ve met that kind of 
boy and corrected him. When however you add one or two extra 
disadvantages that young Frank suffered from in those days, you 
see that he made quite a bad start. What with homelessness, not 
just normal parentage, and perhaps some little crank in him, he 
took to wishing his life away, all term-time. Then when the holi- 
days came, how he rejoiced. He used to lodge with Miss Frost, 
because the “ house” to which he belonged at school was closed. 
Miss Frost kept a girls’ school next the wall of the Close. She 
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had taught his mother and willingly took him to lodge in her empty 

house. That didn’t matter to him. The thing was, he was all 
alone, and could do, within wide limits, what he liked. Do you 
know what that was? From a very early age, much earlier than 
is usual, according to the most generally accepted theories about 
the matter, the thing he liked was—girls ! 

‘Shocking, awful, I know. But it wasn’t actually perverted, 
was it? And it wasn’t purely animal. He wanted to assert him- 
self, to affirm himself, to grow a little of the self-respect he couldn’t 
achieve at the Grammar School where he always lagged behind in 
class (except at things he was laughed at for being proficient in) 
and was jostled out in games by those who were heavier and more 
competitive than he. But he could assert himself with girls. I’m 
not justifying him. I don’t admire him. Young Horace, at the 
same age, is twice the man, and an immense improvement. But 
I am sorry for that kid of all those years ago. No one wished him 
any harm, but it just shows what unkindness can be done un- 
wittingly. The results of that unkindness—no, Ronnie, I really 
couldn’t explain that to you. We get on pretty well, considering, 
but I couldn’t stand your scathing contempt for the—er—reactions 
—do they call it, of that kid to his environment. But you are 
sorry for him, aren’t you. . .?’ 

He must have dozed slightly, for the next thing he was aware 
of, was the grinding slap of the door of the compartment being 
torn open, and a voice that went through his head: 

‘ First lunch !’ 

He rubbed his eyes, and sat up. About him the family were 
already in motion at.the summons. His wife was saying : 

‘See that he does wash them, Ronnie, and be sure he doesn’t 
touch the train towel. Here is yours. Hurry up, Horace, and go 
with Ronnie, or you'll miss the soup, and I won’t have any kept 
for you. Gently, Ronnie. Thank you very much, but suaviter 
in modo, you know...’ 

She turned to him: 

‘Well, sleepy head, what about you? Nice example to 
the family, aren’t you, don’t blame me if they all end up in 
gaol!’ 

They settled into their places, filling a whole compartment of 
the third-class dining-car. The boys were put into the two single 
seats across the gangway, and he found himself opposite his daugh- 
ter Lina. This was pleasant. As soon as the necessary dispute 
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about Sylvia having a whole bottle of ginger-beer to herself, or 
merely a half-tumbler full from Horace’s bottle, and following from 
that, how much water Horace might put into his to make up for 
the reduced quantity, was settled, he turned to her: 

‘Mummy been telling you where we're going ?’ 

‘Umpse. It’s beginning to look lovely already ! ’ 

Those candid grey eyes were wide open surely, and meant only 
what the rather broad lips that smiled so easily, had just said. Or 
was there, in his daughter’s attitude, only better concealed than 
in his son’s, that aloofness, tolerance, almost amusement, at an 
elder generation? Asked off-hand he would have said : 

‘Girl of fifteen. Child still, of course!’ and perhaps, in his 
day it had been true. Was it now? What had she not read, 
perceived, judged, in her young mind, encouraged by the whole 
trend of modern education, and in her individual case, by her 
position as eldest girl in a family of four, nowadays a large one ? 
Jaqueline, with admirable sense, he did not doubt, already allowed 
her privileges, and made demands on her that would not have been 
inappropriate to a girl of eighteen. She was big and forward, of 
course, look at the way she was tucking in Sylvia’s dinner napkin, 
as if she’d a large family of her own. He merely said: 

‘It’s because we’ve turned north. Over these heaths you can 
smell it first, and every mile now it gets fresher and fresher. There’s 
no high land between us and the North Sea now... .” 

What else he might have said, and his daughter’s replies, were 
lost in a chorus of exclamation. From his wife came a sort of gasp. 
From Lina a sound that was more than half a chuckle. From 
Ronnie, on the other hand, it was in a tone of high remonstrance : 

‘Look out, kid!’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t help it!’ 

‘Rot. You can’t swim here!’ 

Jaqueline, as ever, had been quicker in action than words. It 
was she who with deft dinner napkin had stanched the flow of 
ginger-beer from the table to young Horace’s lap, tilted that which 
had fallen into the small plate and spoon back into his glass, and 
set the bottle securely beyond him. 

Sylvia, bright-eyed, had been taking in the catastrophe and its 
possibilities. Just then she grasped what they were: 

‘It’s gone in his gravy,’ her shrill assured chant arose, ‘it’s gone 
in his gravy. Gosh!’ 

And before anyone could stop her, she had seized the spoon 
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that lay ready by her hand, and was ladling ginger-beer into her 
half-consumed roast beef, Yorkshire pudding and vegetables. 

‘Sylvia dear!’ from her father. 

‘ Sylvia !’ from her mother. 

‘You awful girl,’ with smothered laughter from Lina, whose 

steady outstretched hand checked the experiment. 

Young Horace, however, felt the wound in his dignity. 

‘Mucky kid,’ he reproved his sister. 

‘Now, children, that’s enough. Hurry, here comes the next 
course. Which would you like .. .’ Jaqueline knew how to turn 
their attention, and peace was restored. 

As the plates were being changed, a broad lake of bright blue 
appeared between the dullish silver grey clouds that had so far 
overcast the heavy summer morning. Colour leapt into the swiftly 
passing fields; the whole landscape seemed to smile, and single 
buildings, houses of colour-washed plaster, or rosy brick, and flint- 
grey churches and barns stood out with extraordinary brilliance. 

‘ Look, look,’ Frank wanted to cry out, ‘how handsome it all 
is—the old rich province with its corn and timber and cattle and 
water, its solid old houses, its holy and historic places. . . .’ 

For that was how it always affected him when he saw it again, 
fresh from his suburban if comfortable home, his rather too accus- 
tomed if on the whole congenial labours at the Board. He very 
nearly went on: 

‘I was born here. I’m proud of it, I love it!’ 

But he didn’t, quite. He knew by now that his wife would 
think, if she did not say: 

‘Yes, dear, yes. Let them find it out for themselves. They 
only get a natural reaction against it, if it’s thrust upon them. 
And you feel so, partly because you don’t see it every day. You 
weren’t always happy here, you know, and you certainly wouldn’t 
be if you were tied up to it once more!’ 

True enough. So he restrained himself, and was rewarded. 
Looking cautiously round he found the boys intent on a cricket 
match that was going on in a field just outside the station at which 
the train had slowed up. Little Sylvia was engrossed in a large 
helping of apple tart and custard. His wife and elder daughter 
were both looking out of the window, without his bidding. Jaque- 
line’s face was lighted not only with the glow of the day outside, 
but with a tranquil inward serenity. No need to point out the 
landscape to either of them, both were eager for all the pleasure 
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they could get, beauty to gladden the eye, novelty to refresh the 
mind. It was at once a great bond between mother and daughter, 
and the very finest attachment between him and them. It kept 
Jaqueline young, it made Lina sensible beyond her years. Because 
they were both so ready to enjoy, they were easy to please and 
never nagged him for luxuries he couldn’t afford. He could not 
refrain from bursting out : 

‘There, down in those trees, that white-painted building is 
Barnby Mill. There used to be a big trout that lay up in the 
shadow, there. We used to fish for him—didn’t we just! He 
was eventually caught by a poacher one dark night—or so we all 
believed. Tickled probably... .’ 

‘Dad, what’s “ tickling ” ?’ 

‘Tickling is...’ 

But he got no further. Something hit him on the nose. It 
was not large enough to be painful, yet, while not fussy about his 
dignity, he felt that this was one of the incidents, not too common in 
the family life, about which he was justified in saying to his wife: 

‘I can’t imagine your father or mother putting up with that 
from us—or mine either—can you? I think I must really gum 
to the children seriously ! ’ 

Sometimes he, or she did, and there was a temporary improve- 
ment. But neverapermanentone. There the matter had to be left, 
for the old-fashioned frowns and scowls and ostracism of naughty 
children were utterly repugnant, and the old corporal punishment 
unthinkable after the age when plain language was comprehensible. 

So he waited an instant quietly, expecting that Jaqueline would 
administer the appropriate rebuke. Much better that she should do 
it, as she was not the offended party. Had it been her nose, he would 
immediately and pointedly have dealt with the delinquent. Instead, 
noise and confusion grew in the gangway of the car, and he was 
obliged to turn himself bodily round and see what it was all about. 

Lina had seized and was vigorously restraining little Sylvia who 
wanted to precipitate herself with impish glee into whatever was 
going on. Jaqueline and the attendant were both stooping down 
to where young Horace, most of him under the table, was wallow- 
ing, half-expostulatory, half-amused, in what might have been the 
better part of a tin of biscuits. They both said at once: 

‘I’m sorry, did he trip you up?’ 

* Beg pardon, didn’t mean to run into you,’ 
and both turning to the boy: 
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‘Horace. Will you get up?’ 

‘Lucky I didn’t kick you, sonnie!’ 

Jaqueline summarily restored him to his seat. She was annoyed, 
Frank could see. Indulgent enough to high spirits, she hated any- 
thing that drew public attention. Her vexation was vented on 
her eldest son : 

‘You might look after him, I think, Ronnie!’ 

‘ If the kid will hit boundaries when I tell him not to . . . there 
was a cricket match going on outside. He didn’t mean it for 
cheek!’ and Ronnie retired into lofty reserve. 

Now a further interruption caused Jaqueline to draw back to 
her seat, and the attendant to rise and flatten himself against the 
side of the gangway. Frank only noticed in the most cursory 
manner some very-well-dressed people, a man and a woman, had 
a glimpse of furs and silk stockings, a smartish lounge suit and 
shoes, caught a whiff of scent, and the aroma of a pretty good 
cigar, as they passed. 

Then he did notice something. They seemed to tarry a moment, 
and though he hardly raised his eyes to their faces, he had the 
impression of a moment’s hesitation on their part, not entirely 
due to the risk of standing on biscuits, or the admiration that most 
casual companions on journeys or in the street were entrapped 
into giving to Sylvia. Frank wanted to say to Jaqueline : 

‘ Look here, if the boys have finished, let them go back to our 
compartment and amuse themselves, and let Lina take Sylvia to 
wash her face, and you and I can have coffee quietly here. I must 
stay and settle for the lunches, anyhow, and it will do you good 
to have a minute’s peace, and they can’t come to much harm... .’ 

At last he was able to get it out, caught a nod from Lina, and 
a less committal acquiescence from Ronnie. The boys were sent 
first. Then Lina took her sister, and the parents were left alone. 

It was one of the pleasant moments of their married life. The 
children, while not impossibly far away, were disposed of for the 
moment. In a year or two Ronnie, and presently Lina, would be 
gone to College, or whatever training place they eventually selected. 
This might be one of the last times that they experienced the 

pleasant warmth of feeling the brood near them, without being 
deafened or distracted. Coupled with the time and place and com- 
pany it lit within him one of those sparks that lighted and warmed a 
life that must otherwise long ago have succumbed to boredom and 
disappointment. So pressing his knee discreetly against hers, he said : 
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‘I’m going to enjoy this, I know I am. So are you if I can 
possibly manage it. Let’s start now, let’s have a liqueur ?’ 

‘ Your ideas of enjoyment are so...” She did not define them, 
but went on smilingly: ‘Can’t you just enjoy yourself?’ 

‘My dear, I’m not enjoyable. Look at me, you remember me 
years ago asa boy. Of all that brilliant promise and bright hope, 
what remains ...?’ and they both broke into laughter from 
which she emerged. 

‘ Very well, let’s have one, and forget your blighted life!’ She 
was speaking softly, and did not remove her knee. 

When his order was executed, he said between sips : 

‘Did you notice those people ?’ 

‘ Which ? ’ 

‘The two who nearly fell over young Horace!’ 

‘Yes. No. There was a man and a woman.’ 

‘Rather well dressed.’ 

*‘ Expensive furs.’ 

She brooded a moment. 

‘Now you mention it, there was something. I didn’t notice, 
I had my hands full of that imp!’ 

‘I felt sure I’d seen them somewhere.’ 

‘They didn’t appear anxious to claim acquaintance.’ 

‘I thought they stopped as if they would. I suppose we looked 
rather a rough house at that moment.’ 

‘Yes. You can’t blame them exactly.’ 

But that was not what her tone indicated. He hastened to 
detach himself from these fancies and range himself with her and 
the children. 

‘Well, whoever they are, they must take us or leave us. I 
say, do you see where we've got to?’ 

The brisk summer breeze had swung a great white cloud over 
the sun. Along the shallow valley the heavy woods darkened in 
sympathy, into deep blue-green, almost blue-black. 

* Edmundswell—Saint Mary Magdaleen as the old porter used 
to say. It’s time we went and looked after those children, Frank. 
I’m all heavy with that stuff. I could go to sleep for tuppence! ’ 

‘But you did like it?’ 

For answer she gave him a little squeeze, and began to disengage 
herself from the narrow space between seat and table. 

‘When do we get there ?’ 
‘ Another twenty minutes!’ 
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‘May not be too long. Depends what they’ve been up to!’ 

‘Yes. You go along!’ 

Settling the bill did not take him more than a minute or two, 
but by the time he regained their compartment, he was aware of 
a change of atmosphere. The boys were seated tranquilly enough 
by the window, playing some game. Jaqueline was standing just 
inside the door, an expression on her face that conveyed suspense 
and unusual uncertainty. She was evidently listening, prepared 
to intervene in a conversation that was being carried on in the 
high resonant treble of his little Sylvia, in the corridor, with some 
persons in the compartment next beyond their own. Lina was 
holding her sister by the hand with model elder sister’s solicitude, 
and those engaging manners she had learned so satisfactorily at 
school. The two had evidently been intercepted on their way back 
from washing their faces by someone who was curious about them. 
At a sign from his wife he halted too, and listened. 

‘Sylvia Medway,’ was evidently the answer to a polite enquiry. 
Murmurs of surprise, an exclamation in a male voice succeeded. 
He knew, if not of his own slower instincts, at least by looking at 
his wife, what would happen next. Sylvia, conscious that she was 
the centre of attention, and by no means sure from the reception 
of her name, if she were believed, went on to amplify : 

‘ That’s my name,’ she asserted, twisting on her feet, and hang- 
ing on to Lina’s hand. ‘ My br—rothers call me “ Stug,” but that’s 
not my proper name. It’s a nicked name!’ 

‘And what may “Stug” signify?’ came the question, in a 
mellifluous voice that stirred Frank strangely. Unheard for many 
years, it filled him with the mixture of unwilling admiration and 
profound doubt that had always for him been conveyed by those 
too light, too facile tones. Astounded at this resurrection, he stood 
powerless to prevent the inevitable reply : 

‘Stug siggerfies GUTS backwards. They say I eat too much, 
but that’s a story.’ 

Jaqueline made a movement, impulsively quick, but too late. 
Frank was nearer the shout of laughter that followed his daughter’s 
indiscretion, and had but one step to take to gain the compartment. 
There was no mistake. Years had passed, the face and figure had 
broadened, gained assurance if that were possible, not improved 
(such was his judgment on the instant). But there was no mistake. 
It was Wilfred. All he could get out was: ‘ Well... .!’ before 
his old schoolfellow’s open mouth and eyes. That was not all. 
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The lady on the back-to-engine seat gave no sign of surprise if she 
felt any. But her recognition of him was no less immediate. There 
was in it another quality beside possible surprise that he did not 
analyse. His own emotions were not quite simple, but astonish- 
ment predominated as Wildred let out: 

‘It’s Frank Medway, by ——’ and suppressed a word. Frank 
screwed his head round the partition to cry: 

* Jaqueline, come here ! ’ with something more than mere polite- 
ness, almost with an instinct of self-preservation. 

She came with that air of overcoming an unwillingness to which 
he was used. She never craved ‘company ’ and for years they had 
done no formal entertaining, and little enough of any sort. They 
had both been too busy. Yet she smiled pleasantly enough as he 
said : 

‘Look, here’s Wilfred and Isabel!’ 

‘Wilfred, what an age! How are you, Isabel!’ 

‘ We're being entertained by your daughters. Come here, Miss 
what-is-it backwards ! ’ 

But Sylvia only made a face, all too aware that she had the 
chance to show off. 

“Lina, take her and play with her a bit. I won’t be long.’ 
Then turning to the new-old friends : 

‘I wondered who was leading that child on. I might have 
guessed you, Wilfred, mightn’t I?’ 

‘ Awful bright little baggage. Does you credit, Jaqueline !’ 

‘She’s not a bit like you, though,’ put in Isabel. 

‘We divide the credit,’ Frank hastened to interpose, ‘ they get 
their good qualities from me.’ 

‘How many have you?’ Isabel enquired. 

*You’ve seen the youngest. The big girl is Lina after Jaque- 
line, more or less. The boys are Rodney, after my uncle, and 
Horatio, because he was born on Trafalgar Day, only he gets called 
Horace.’ 

‘Two boys ?’ 

‘Yes! It’s sufficient.’ 

‘Bring ’em along. I’d like to see your boys.’ 

‘No, thank you, Wilfred. They’re quiet now. Let sleeping 
dogs—or let quiet boys remain quiet. You aren’t used to them 
evidently,’ from Jaqueline. 

‘Ours is away.’ 
* You’ve only one ?’ 
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Wilfred nodded. His face expressed nothing whatever. Jaque- 
line was saying : 

‘You look as if you’d just had your holiday, Isabel ! ’ 

‘You look as if you never had anything else.’ 

Both laughed. 

‘What are you doing, now, Wilfred ?’ 

‘The old game. Buying and selling. What are you?’ 

‘I’m under the Conservancy Board.’ 

‘You would be!’ A sort of envious, friendly grin. Did he 
mean it? No telling. But Frank was perfectly sincere when he 
said : 

‘I never looked for you, on a train. I somehow took it for 
granted you went everywhere by car.’ 

‘So we do.’ 

‘Present occasion excepted ?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ Wilfred spoke as though he didn’t mind explaining, 
‘just sold the one we had. Pick up another at Shipton, if I see 
anything I fancy.’ 

‘What a life.’ 

‘Have to keep things moving nowadays. If I can do anything 
for you, say so.’ 

‘Thanks. Mine’s a regular job and takes all my time!’ 

(What could he do for me? What doeshedo? Can’t ask him 
point blank. Funny!) Wilfred continued : 

‘Where are you off to?’ 

‘ Beckhythe ! ’ 

‘ Bit slow, isn’t it?’ 

‘Suits us very well. Nice sands for the children.’ 

‘Don’t you ever go into Shipton for golf?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Do you still play tennis, Frank?’ asked Isabel. 

‘Yes, sometimes. The kids are keen on it.’ 

‘We might make up a four. Any afternoon. Ring us up at 
the Royal Pavilion !’ 

All along the train people were standing up, reaching down 
things from the rack, putting on hats, and pulling at straps. Jaque- 
line rose with decision : 

‘Good-bye. I must see they’re all ready!’ 

* Good-bye ! ’ 

‘ Yes, that’s the idea.’ Wilfred confirmed his wife’s suggestion. 
‘You ring us up!’ 
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* Yes, of course, we can do that!’ Frank nodded, and smiled, 
feeling rather a hypocrite. Wouldhe? Still less, would Jaqueline ? 
The next few moments obliterated all such misgivings. Ronnie 
and Lina were no trouble, of course, if Ronnie was a trifle autocratic 
as to what he would be seen carrying, and what not. Sylvia and 
Horace, however, still wanted watching. Jaqucline had caught: 

‘ Bags first, on to the platform.’ 

‘No, you shan’t. I’m the youngest. Besides, I’m a lady, 
you're only a boy.’ 

*Garn !’ 

Yet with a little care, they all got out safely enough, and severally 
carrying their belongings, while a porter shouldered the big trunk, 
made their way across to the Beckhythe bus, in the yard. Frank 
did not look to see what had become of Wilfred and Isabel. Several 
taxis whirred away around him and his party, any one of which 
might have contained his old schoolfellow. The encounter left 
little trace on his mind at the moment. Other and more real 
emotions occupied him exclusively. For the landscape through 
which the bus conveyed the party moved him. The great power- 
ful engine made short work of what had been two and a half miles 
of sandy lane, with cultivated fields on the inland side of.it and 
bracken and heather-covered cliff and hillock to seaward, dotted 
with stunted oaks, all awry, bramble and elder bushes beneath 
which rabbits had left orange-coloured scrapings of gravel. 

Only the road was changed, tarmac’d, doubled in width, its 
perilous corners shaved off, its roadside pits fenced in, its constant 
incidents proclaimed by graphic signposts. Was it that which 
made the whole landscape seem so contracted like a miniature of 
his memories of it? Surely the seaward mouth of the valley, 
visible now that the vehicle in which they were sitting had swung 
easily up the hill at which the horse and cart from the ‘ Lobster 
Inn’ used to strain and slither, had once been wider, from the 
lighthouse across to where the Manor hid among the trees? Was 
the diminution of everything due to the urgency of their progress 
in this twentieth-century machine, to the glamour of his recollec- 
tions, or to something, a sort of fate he felt impending over him ? 

At least, boys had not changed. Half-aware, he noted that 
young Horace, with one outstretched hand and fingers of the other 
to his eye, was taking an imaginary catapult shot at scuttling 
white bunny-behinds, as the bus passed, and was being cheered 
on by Ronnie in that odd alternation of bass and treble of a voice 
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just breaking. Sylvia, from Lina’s knee, was raucously proclaim- 
ing that she could see the sea. 

‘ Beckhi’ Possst Offuss,’ declaimed the conductor from beneath 
his shiny-peaked cap, in a strong Midland accent. They got out. 
Their smaller things were handed out. Their big trunk was put 
out. With a snort, a crunch, and a smell the bus left them there. 
That roused Frank. 

‘Come along, this way,’ he called to his family. 

Bumphrey’s, the pleasant cream-coloured, plaster-fronted old 
house, was no longer kept by Mrs. Bumphrey ; the present mistress 
of it, whose name was Lansdowne, might have been a niece or 
grand-niece, and certainly belonged to the New Time. Bobbed, 
short-skirted, with no trace of the old hand-washing and simpering 
of those who let lodgings because they had fallen upon evil days, 
this Lansdowne person met them with business promptitude veiled 
by purely professional urbanity. They had hired rooms in her 
house for four weeks. The last ‘let’ had packed up, paid, and 
gone. With precision rather than haste, Frank felt, she had swept 
and garnished, and the rooms were now ready for seven other 
lodgers no worse than the first—six to be exact. She gave the 
younger children a smile that partook so largely of the nature of 
a warning that speech was frozen on their lips, and their eyes never 
quitted her while she fixed the fisher lad with a glance that ensured 
his placing the big trunk in the back entry without a dent in the 
skirting or a scratch on the paint. Jaqueline and she then engaged 
upon a conversation in which friendly politeness was matched 
against politeness equally oncoming. From this emerged the hours 
of breakfast, dinner and high tea. Frank meanwhile had discovered 
stables turned into a garage, modern sanitation, and oil lamps so 
well wiped that they did not smell. That was the point at which 
Beckhythe had halted. Water and drains, no electricity at present. 
Bus service would prevent railway from coming now. 

‘Take Horace and Sylvia down to the beach for an hour or 
two. Here are your shoes. They’ve got theirs. Perhaps Ronnie 
would like to go with you. I want Lina to help me unpack.’ 

He might have hesitated, even offered : 

‘Don’t you want me to help?’ was on his lips. ‘I want to 
be with you and explain to you what I feel about all this!’ was 
only a little lower down in his heart. But circumstances, a pair 
of them, were too strong for him. They caught him by the hands, 
and pulled him this way'and that. They lugged and tugged, swung 
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on him as though he had been that object of the Children’s Public 
Playground known as a ‘ Giant-stride.’ They commanded him: 

‘Come on. I’ve changed my shoes. You're all behind!’ 

‘Can I have one of those big rubber balls I saw in the shop. 
Why not? I saw another girl with them. She was a measly 
kid, too.’ 

‘Come on. Ronnie says the edge of the sea is the horizon?’ 

‘The horizon is an obstacle delusion ! ’ 

‘ What’s this you’ve told him, Ronnie ?’ 

‘ Optical illusion. He wanted to know why he could only see 
the funnels of ships.’ 

And thus, explaining the roundness of the world, he was led, 
dragged, catechised down the old drift-way, where flint cottages 
had been bought up by wealthy folk, repointed, remodelled and 
given quaint names, while noisome old backyards, where fish had 
been once cured, and smuggled spirits hidden, were turfed and 
laid out into natty little gardens; it ceased. They stood on the 
cliff-edge, at the head of the gangway, amid piles of tarry netting, 
lobster pots, buoys and gear. There it was. The same sea that 
he had gazed upon from that very spot as a child,*yet, never the 
same for two minutes. Now at half-flood, as he had seen it at 
least once a day, all those holidays of long ago, as it had been at 
least twice a day, every day of all the years between, it was coming 
in once more over the same ground, but not exactly to the same 
spot, having washed down some of the cliff, and piled up the sand 
elsewhere. For all those years, since first he had played at the 
edge of it, had it turned continually upon men and choked the 
life out of them, while to others it had brought fortune, undream- 
able without it. Always fascinating to men, stimulating them to 
faith, courage, greed, and the grossest superstition, it had fascinated 
him as a schoolboy, now it fascinated his children, the younger 
ones racing down to it, even Ronnie shedding a little of his dignity, 
as he drew in its salt, inebriating breath. Frank followed, slower, 
but not less eager within. 

Then, level with it, while they played about him, squeaking 
and wheeling like young gulls, he heard its mysterious voice, talk- 
ing to itself, not to him, with pulsations like great sighs, chuckles 
and undertones and fierceness and reassurance. But he under- 
stood, no more than when he had first heard it as a child, what 
it said. 





(Zo be continued) 


























SPORT IN KASHMIR. 
BY LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 


Ir was in the late summer of 1912 that I received an invitation 
from the late Maharaja of Kashmir, with whom I was always on 
terms of the greatest friendship, to pay him an official visit at 
Srinagar. This was accepted with enthusiasm and I looked for- 
ward to the prospect with the greatest possible pleasure. He always 
maintained that we had between us a political relationship of cousins 
since it was my grandfather that had placed his grandfather on 
the (ghadi) throne of Kashmir. It was conveyed to the Maharaja 
that it would add to the pleasure of my visit if I might be allowed 
to combine the ceremonial side of my visit with a period to be spent 
in camp in the hills with a view to shooting a barasingh, the famous 
deer of Kashmir, a species of Wapiti stag, at least half as big again 
as the Scotch red deer. The Maharaja welcomed the idea and 
promised that every facility for sport would be prepared for me. 

As it is my intention to deal here with the sporting side of my 
visit only I will not enter upon a description of my arrival in a 
magnificent and medieval State barge and the various official 
functions which took place in Srinagar, the capital, and which lasted 
several days. During this period I enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. 
Fraser, the British Resident, and his charming family, where we 
were all very comfortably housed. 

The Maharaja was a splendid old man. At the age of sixty he 
took up cricket and had a professional from England to teach him 
and his Court to play. He had frequent matches, but I was told 
that he always declined to go out until he had made at least ten 
runs, and consequently, until this had been achieved, catches were 
dropped, fielding was missed, and overthrows were made. 

At one of the functions he had to present me with a tribute of 
some lakhs of rupees. These were placed in silk bags arranged in 
lines on the lawn of the Residency, and were guarded by two 
companies of Kashmir troops. It was the recognised custom that 
the Viceroy should accept the tribute by touching one of the bags 
and then remit the whole of it to the Maharaja. 

When one of these bags was brought to me by the Maharaja, I 
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touched it as a sign of acceptance, and calling my Military Secretary 
I told him tocollect all the bags and take them away. Theconsterna- 
tion of the Maharaja was a real picture as, for the moment, he did 
not realise that my action was only a joke, but he soon reacted 
and then pressed them upon me knowing full well that I would 
refuse acceptance. 

Another amusing little incident with the Maharaja was that on 
motoring with him to visit a school outside the town we came to a 
magnificent group of Chenar trees, a kind of sycamore peculiar to 
Kashmir, and he insisted on our leaving the car and visiting the 
trees. I saw a seat under the biggest tree, and he asked me to sit 
down and rest there. I told him I did not want to rest and would 
like to go on, but he absolutely insisted on my sitting down for a 
few minutes. I did so, but before moving away I happened to walk 
round the tree and was much amused to see a long inscription 
carved into the back of the tree describing how the Maharaja and 
I had rested on that particular day under the tree which was the 
largest of the group. Such little incidents only prove the extra- 
ordinary simplicity of many nice Indians like the late Maharaja. 
Nevertheless, I would like to emphasise here that the late Maharaja 
was a good ruler and, though an Orthodox Hindu, his Mahomedan 
subjects were happy and contented. There was never any trouble 
in his State during his lifetime, and had he been still alive it is not 
likely that the recent troubles in Kashmir would have occurred. 

Turning to sport, it was on 14th October that we drove in cars 
out to a big lake called Hokrar Jhil, a good many miles distant from 
Srinagar. We were twelve guns in all, including Raj Kumar Hari 
Singh, the present Ruler of Kashmir. The lake was about a mile 
across and surrounded by high bullrushes. At different points 
boats had been prepared, and we crawled under cover of the high 
reeds to our respective boats. The boats were then pushed through 
the reeds, care being taken to keep them concealed from the wild 
fowl on the lake. I shall never forget the sight that greeted my 
eyes when I obtained a full view of the lake. The expanse of water 
was crowded with duck and the centre was packed with about a 
thousand geese which, becoming suspicious, made such a noise as 
I have never heard before or since. When the hour fixed for the 
shooting to begin arrived a rifle was fired into the middle of the 
geese, and as they rose the sky became black with geese and duck 
in every direction, and breaking up into flocks they flew round and 
round the lake, gradually getting higher every minute. A tremen- 
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dous fusillade broke out on every side and, as prearranged, everybody 
shot at the geese, since it was known that once upon the wing they 
would go right away. If I remember rightly only between thirty 
and forty geese were shot. The duck, after being fired at, flew 
away and kept returning in batches, and we continued firing at 
them altogether for about four hours, when they collected in the 
middle of the lake well out of gunshot. As they flew round and 
backwards and forwards they presented very high and sporting 
shots, and it was not easy to shoot when sitting in a rather rickety 
old boat. It was a glorious day, with lovely scenery, the old for- 
tress standing grimly out of the lake with a background of mountains 
and we all thoroughly enjoyed our day’s sport. The total bag of 
geese and duck was nine hundred and eighty-six, the three largest 
scores being one hundred and twenty-five, one hundred and sixteen, 
and one hundred and four. 

On the following day, the 15th October, the whole party moved 
out into camp several miles away to Draphama, where the Maharaja 
had established a large and most comfortable camp for himself 
and all our party. On driving into camp I noticed a huge crowd 
of peasants encamped at a little distance and I enquired who they 
were. I was told that they were a thousand men whom the Maha- 
raja had collected as beaters for a deer drive. I had the greatest 
difficulty in explaining to the Maharaja that I wanted to stalk the 
stags, and he could not understand how anybody could wish to 
climb the hills after stags when the stags could be driven to him. 
All I asked for was a shikari and a hillman who knew the round. 
These were of course granted, but the Maharaja remarked that he 
would keep the beaters handy as he felt sure that I would need 
them. I think he thought me either crazy or foolish, or both. 

Having despatched on the same evening a shikari and hill peasant 
to inspect the ground in advance, I started very early next morning 
by car for the Dachigam valley, taking only my English valet and 
Indian bodyservant with me. We went through a glorious moun- 
tainous country, the hills being covered with heather, scrub, and with 
rocky summits, while here and there were large patches of forest 
jungle. We followed for some miles a lovely trout stream until we 
reached a small wooden bungalow of three rooms, which the 
Maharaja had specially built for me on the edge of the trout stream. 
The servants, kitchen, etc., were accommodated in tents. Nothing 
could be more comfortable than my bungalow. 

Immediately on arrival the shikari reported the presence of a fine 
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stag on the hill about a mile away, and having procured some 
portable luncheon I started off, leaving my Indian servant and the 
hillman to watch and wait for any signal we might make from 
the hill. Having done a good deal of stalking in Scotland I imagined 
that my shikari would at least understand the rudiments of how to 
approach a stag on the hill, but after we had located the stag and 
were beginning our advance I suddenly realised that we were 
stalking the stag down-wind, and almost before I could say or do 
anything the stag was off, to the astonishment of the shikari. I 
endeavoured to explain to him the importance of the direction of 
the wind when stalking, but he evidently did not understand my 
English, and I decided that I would utilise him solely to find the 
stags and to carry my rifle, and that I would do the rest myself. 

This was a very disappointing beginning, but I impressed on 
him the necessity of finding another stag as soon as possible. He 
had the most extraordinary sight, for after climbing and going along 
the side of the hill for some distance he spotted a fine stag browsing 
close to a bit of forest jungle on the hill-side, which I could hardly 
pick up with my field-glasses. 

The stag was a long way off, but we proceeded to approach it in 
the orthodox manner and, to my disappointment, just as we were 
getting to within range the stag browsed slowly into the jungle, 
evidently without having observed us. 

It was then about noon and very hot and the shikari explained 
to me that the stag would now lie down in the jungle and not come 
out again till about four o’clock, when we would have a good chance 
to get it. I therefore sent him back to signal to the others to come 
up with the luncheon, and after a good lunch we made ourselves 
comfortable, watching all the time for the stag from a hidden recess 
in the rocks. 

I was half asleep, at about two o’clock, when I heard a great noise 
in the valley below us, and to my astonishment I saw the Maharaja 
driving in a carriage with a large retinue on horseback, shouting to 
each other and making the valley resound with their cries. At 
the same time we saw the stag slip out of the jungle and go right 
away over the top of the mountain. 

As I ascertained later, the Maharaja had come out to see how 
I was getting on and whether I would not like the beaters to be 
sent up! 

Here was my second disappointment of the day, and the question 
was what to do, since the whole valley had been disturbed and there 
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would not be a stag anywhere in it. I asked the shikari and the 
hill peasant what one would find on the other slope of the mountain 
and they said they did not know, as nobody had ever been there. 
As it was only two o’clock, I decided that we would climb to the 
top and have a look on theother side. It took us two hours to climb 
up, and from the crest we saw another steep range of hills with a 
deep intervening valley covered with short scrub. We descended 
a short distance and carefully scanned the opposite hill, and to our 
joy we saw two grass patches in the middle of the scrub and on each 
of them a big stag was feeding. The nearest was about half a mile 
away and the farthest about a mile and a half. There were no 
paths, and with the shikari I crawled through the prickly under- 
growth quite unobserved by the stag until we were exactly opposite 
to it, but with a deep gully of some hundred feet intervening. It 
was very difficult to estimate the distance, but the stag looked 
small asa mark. I put up the three hundred yards sight and fired. 
I saw the bullet raise the dust just under the stag’s stomach ; the stag 
gave a little bound, and with its head raised seemed to be looking 
round to see where the danger came from. I took rather a fuller 
sight and again fired, and this time I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the stag fall to its knees and start rolling down the hill into the 
ravine. It was evidently stone dead. I then signalled to the hill 
peasant to come up and told him to get down into the ravine as 
best he could, to cut off the stag’s head and take it into camp, but 
before doing so he was to count the number of points of the horns 
and to wave his hand once for each point. To my astonishment 
he waved his hand fifteen times, and he proved correct. 

It was already five o’clock in the afternoon, but I was determined 
to have a try for the second stag, which I could see was still feeding 
undisturbed. I pressed on with the shikari until I was, as before, 
opposite the stag, with the same intervening deep ravine. It was 
precisely the same shot as with the first stag. I hit the stag with 
my first shot and it moved off slowly. I missed with the second 
shot, but hit it again with the third just as it got into the jungle. 
It was impossible to cross the ravine, so that my only course was to 
go home and for my shikari to return next day to find the stag, 
which I was certain could not have gone far. To cut a long story 
short, he returned next day, found the stag dead only twenty yards 
inside the jungle, and brought the head back tocamp. It was a 
twelve pointer. 

We had a very difficult and unpleasant walk back to the bungalow 
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down the mountain-side in the dark, and reached camp at nine 
o’clock very tired indeed. As we approached the bungalow I heard 
deer moving about amongst the stones in the trout stream, and | 
made up my mind to go for them in the early morning, especially 
as I noticed that the wind was favourable. 

I rose at 4 a.m. and after some hot coffee went out with a Kash- 
miri boy of about sixteen who said he knew the paths near the 
trout stream. It was pitch dark, but the wind was still favourable. 
He led me by the hand for nearly a mile to a spot where I could hear 
the deer still moving about in the water and making strange little 
grunts. We sat down in a grassy path and waited for dawn. It 
was very cold. Just before dawn I was startled to hear a stag roar, 
which sounded as though it was only a few yards away. This 
went on at intervals for some time, the roar booming across the 
valley, but without response. As the sun began to rise I realised 
that there was a thick mist, but through the haze I could see the 
outline of a big stag standing broadside to me on a high rock about 
a hundred and fifty yards away. It wasa thrilling sight. Knowing 
how deceptive mist can be, I waited till the stag’s coat looked brown 
and not grey, and fired. I knew I had hit the stag, but it made 
a great bound from the rock and before I could get a second shot 
it was already in the jungle. I then heard behind me a regular 
scrimmage in the water and realised that the remaining deer were 
bolting for the mountain. I ran as hard-as I could for about two 
hundred yards down the grass path when I saw a big stag with 
three or four hinds cross the path a short distance in front of me, 
climbing the hill-side very rapidly. I had only a three-quarter view 
of the stag from behind, but I fired and realised that I had hit the 
stag somewhere behind the ribs and possibly in its backside. The 
stag went on and disappeared from view. I remember sitting down 
in the path, very out of breath, and blaming myself for having 
wounded two stags, both of which had apparently got away, and 
I did not feel hopeful of ever seeing either again. After a few 
minutes’ rest I thought I would go and see whether there was any 
sign to be found of the first stag.” As I was retracing my steps I sud- 
denly felt the boy touch my arm, and he pointed up the mountain- 
side. I saw the big stag, at which I had fired last, standing in 
front of a wall of rock about two hundred yards away, looking 
very sick, This time I took a steady aim and rolleditover. Feeling 
very satisfied with this unexpected result, I resumed my search 
for traces of the first stag, and found that also, stone dead, about 
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a hundred yards inside the jungle. Feeling thoroughly pleased 
with this unexpected turn of good luck I returned to the bungalow 
at 7 a.m. and gave orders for the stags to be brought in. I had thus 
secured four very fine stags within twenty-four hours of arriving 
at the bungalow, and when the news was conveyed to the Maharaja 
he was extremely pleased and admitted that I had probably done 
better by myself than with a thousand beaters. 
I went out again on the following day in another direction and 
on lower ground. After a long stalk I only succeeded in getting a 
running shot and wounding a big stag at about two hundred and 
fifty yards. From where I fired I was able to watch the stag with 
my glasses cross the valley and take shelter in a wood on a hill- 
side rather more than two miles away. As the stag was pretty 
certain to remain there I decided that this was a case for utilising 
the Maharaja’s beaters in order to drive the stag out of the wood. 
I therefore sent the shikari to fetch a hundred men, explaining that 
I wanted the stag tobe driven out at the topcorner on the right-hand 
side of the wood, where there appeared to be a pass over the hill. 
As it was only 10.30 a.m. I gave him four hours to get the beaters 
and to get into position. In the meantime I walked quietly with the 
hill peasant towards the opposite hill. In going down to the valley, 
as I turned the corner of a shoulder of rock, I suddenly saw a large 
bear with two cubs standing on its hind legs and growling, about 
twenty yards away in the middle of the path. There was only 
one thing to do, and I shot it dead. It was a very large bear and 
measured nearly six feet from its nose to its tail. I left the cubs, 
which were old enough to look after themselves. On approaching 
the wood where the stag had taken refuge I knew, from seeing a 
large number of vultures in the trees, that the stag was there and 
badly wounded. I climbed to the top of the hill, and was pleased 
to find that there was a pass, and the only pass, by which the stag 
could get over the crest. I placed myself in position, and from it 
was able to watch the arrival of the beaters and the dispositions 
taken for the drive. Everything worked out admirably, the stag 
dashed out from the corner and I shot it dead. Unfortunately it 
was too near the crest and its impetus carried it forward, and it fell 
down a precipice of more than a thousand feet. Happily the head 
was not injured. It had eleven points. 
In the meantime the members of my Staff had accounted for 
five stags, while the ladies of the party had caught a hundred and 
forty-one trout, a very good performance. 
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On the following day, the 19th October, we broke camp and 
moved to Kru. On the way we had a partridge (chikor) drive on 
the hills and shot a hundred and fifteen partridges to ten guns, 

At Kru we thought it best to yield to the wishes of the Maharaja 
and we had two days’ driving with his thousand beaters. It was 
a dangerous performance. There were twelve rifles, all of different 
calibre, and nobody knew where anybody was posted. On the first 
day one stag and one bear were killed; and on the second, four 
bears and four small stags (which ought to have been spared) were 
killed. 

On the other hand, we had another excellent day’s partridge 
driving on the sides of the hills and shot two hundred and sixty- 
four partridges. 

I had also one last day’s stalking some distance away at a place 
called Tral. Here the hills were quite different to the Dachigam 
Valley. They were not so steep, and were covered with long and 
very slippery grass and stones. Arriving on the ground before 
daybreak we heard a stag roaring and on locating it found it to be 
a big one. The wind was all wrong and a long détour had to be 
made, which was successful. Unfortunately, just as I was sitting 
down to take a shot, I moved a stone, the noise of which alarmed 
the stag. I could not see which way the stag was going as there 
was a shoulder of rock between us, but I could hear it going down 
the hill on the stones. I quickly realised that my only chance was 
to toboggan downhill on the slippery grass to a plateau that I saw 
about a hundred and fifty feet below me. This I did, and on arrival 
at the plateau I found myself there with the stag about seventy 
yards off, looking very surprised at seeing me. I hastily took a 
snap shot and hit it in the body, but it went off into a wood about 
half a mile away. I examined the spot where the stag had been 
when I fired, and found drops of blood which grew more copious 
and thicker as I followed up its tracks, and I concluded that the 
stag could not go far. My shikari was anxious to press on at once 
in pursuit, but I felt that the stag, if undisturbed, would soon lie 
down and die. So I waited patiently for about two hours and when 
I followed its tracks into the wood I found it lying dead about two 
hundred yards inside. It had eleven points. 

On the 25th October, the whole party returned to Srinagar, 
and on the following day we had another excellent duck shoot on 
the same lake as previously. There seemed to be more duck than 
ever, but no geese. Our total bag was one thousand and fifty-four 
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duck to twelve guns. The best bags were one hundred and forty- 
five, one hundred and thirty-seven, and ninety. 

We left Srinagar on the 26th on our way back to Delhi after the 
most wonderful fortnight of sport that any of us had ever had, 
and we were all full of gratitude to the Maharaja for his marvellous 
hospitality and for all the kindness that he had shown to us all 
without distinction every day and hour from the very moment 
of our arrival. I have the very happiest recollections of the 
Maharaja and of that visit to Kashmir. 


WHAT P 


‘Waar is the colour of a wing in the sun?’ 
‘What manner of wing? Swallow or thrush ?’ 
‘Hush, oh hush! 

In the solar light all wings are one.’ 


‘What leaves by the poet’s cradle through rain 

rustled ?’ ‘What poet?’ ‘Child, have done! 
There is but one 

Poet, who is dead and is risen again.’ 


‘What word was the last by the hero spoken ?’ 
‘Napoleon? Cesar? Themistocles ?’ 
‘Nay, but cease ! 
All men are one when the heart is broken.’ 


HumBert WOLFE. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND, 1933. 
BY QUINTIN HOGG. 


Tue Complete Natural History of the Younger Generation has yet 
to be written. This is peculiar, for the subject continues to pay 
many writers, young and old, an income of many thousand pounds 
a year. Nevertheless, one can only repeat that an accurate or 
complete account is not available. What follows here is merely an 
attempt by one of the species to define the limits of his subject and 
catalogue some of its most salient mental and physical character- 
istics. 

The first task of every natural historian is to discount or belittle 
the work of his predecessors. It is therefore necessary to state that 
there are few matters upon which greater nonsense has been talked 
or written than that which I have taken in hand. 

Chief among these fallacies is the Fallacy of the Lost Generation. 
We have all of us employed this fallacy again and again. Our 
elder brothers, we have exclaimed, were swept away by the War. 
Nothing was left by that calamity except Youth and Age, glaring 
at each other across an unbridged void. 

There is a certain speciousness about this argument. It is borne 
out by the almost complete absence of Intellectual Distinction 
among the Middle Generation. It is even partly true. But the 
particle of truth is very small. 

It is not true that a whole Generation was swept away by the 
War. In order to account for a whole generation of males the War 
should have killed something like seven million Englishmen alone. 
I do not suppose that the total of English dead amounted to more 
than one million, and of these a considerable number would be over 
sixty if they were alive to-day. 

Of the women practically the whole monstrous regiment sur- 
vives. Edith Cavell was distinctly in the minority. 

The reason why the doctrine of the Lost Generation looms so 
large is obvious. The War did, of course, have an incalculable 
effect upon the mentality of the Nation. It gave an opportunity 
for many of the movements in politics, religion, and morals which 
are generally described as Modern to enjoy what has been at any 
rate a temporary success. But for the most part these are not 
distinctively Youth Movements. Free Love, Militant Atheism and 
Surrealism—Gauguin, Epstein, T. 8. Eliot, Wells, Shaw, all these 
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are essentially pre-war, most of them essentially Victorian. If the 
various differing movements for which these words and these names 
stand are in any way accepted by the Younger Generation, they are 
accepted as Christianity was accepted in the Ages of Faith, because in 
schools and families these things are taught or these teachers revered. 

Another fallacy which confuses my colleagues in the world of 
Youth Natural History lies in the assumption that to-day there 
exists a single homogeneous unit consisting of people between the 
ages of one and thirty and called the Younger Generation, and that 
this unit possesses a certain identity of outlook and disposition. 

Exactly the opposite is the case. Before the War such ‘ genera- 
tions’ may have been roughly identifiable. But probably there 
never has been a generation more hopelessly divided against 
itself than the present. These divisions affect both conclusions and 
premises. They are both horizontal and vertical. 

A right view can only be obtained by a proper appreciation of 
the different way in which the War affected different generations of 
children. The difference between say four years old and seven 
years old is greater than the difference between forty years old and 
sixty years old, and the effect of four years of war upon children of 
four, eight, twelve and fourteen has been, of course, wholly distinct. 
I am twenty-five. I was seven when the War broke out. My 
memories of the Pre-War World are perfectly clear, although, of 
course, they are the memories of a child. I remember the War 
from start to finish as an episode in my life which was neither the 
beginning nor the end. My brother (aged twenty-three) was only 
just over four when the War broke out. Except for a few scattered 
recollections the War years for him were the beginning. An under- 
graduate of nineteen was born in 1914. He can have little recollec- 
tion of the War at all. His earliest memories are of the first War 
years. A young man of seventeen just about to go to the University 
has the same recollection of the General Strike as I have of the 
Armistice. Change after shattering change has come upon us and 
the varying effect of these impacts upon our childish minds has 
created a generation without homogeneity—a generation all at sea. 
The mental chaos of our parents has created great vertical divisions 
between us, of class, of opinion, of manner of life. The hammer- 
blows of history have made horizontal divisions. We have no 
common conclusions, no common background of memory. Our 
Highest Common Factor is the common experience of revolutionary 
change, our one point of agreement the necessity for further changes 
in the future. 

VOL. LXXV.—No. 448, N.S. 27 
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We may, however, detect certain current doctrines recurring in 
differing ways in our opinions about life and morals. 

Few of them are held by all of us. Few of us can claim we have 
escaped them all. Certainly none of us can claim we have invented 
them. They are the common inheritance of the age, and, like all 
fallacies and unlike truth, they are largely the mere product of the 
teaching of our elders and of the environment in which we have 
been placed. 

To catalogue the whole of the opinions to which I have referred 
would be an impossible task. The Modern Outlook is something which 
exists in many forms. If, however, you would understand our kind 
you must be familiar with the more fundamental of our doctrines. 

First of these is the doctrine of the Badness of the World. 
There are few of us who have not in some form felt the force of this 
doctrine. Most of us have accepted it. Some few have rejected 
it, but rejected it consciously and painfully, knowing that in doing 
so we were swimming against the current. 

According to this teaching, the world is not a pleasant place 
to live in. For most of the human race there is suffering and there 
are injustices. The suffering for the most part is undeserved, and 
apart from conscious human effort the injustices are never righted. 
For those of us who are more fortunate there are pleasures, but 
these are winged; and who could be permanently happy in a 
universe such as this? We are lonely creatures, rational in a world 
of unreason, born with a sense of justice in a universe where the 
ungodly triumph. The only reliefs are Fiction, Food, Sex, and 
Drink, and the greatest of these is (oddly enough) Fiction, because 
it combines the pleasures of the other three without the physical 
discomfort attendant upon excess. 

‘ From all nervous excitement and follies of the will, from the 
postponed guilt and from the deferred pain, from the oppression of 
noon and from the terror in the night, 

‘O Bulldog Drummond deliver us.’ 

‘In the moment of vision, in the hour of applause, in the place 
of defeat, and in the hour of desertion, 

*O Holmes deliver us.’ 


and 


‘That it may please thee to calm this People, 
George, we beseech thee to hear us.’ 
So writes Wystan Auden,? the most profound of the younger 
poets. When he wrote this he was a little younger than was John 
1 From ‘The Orators.’ 
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Keats when he wrote the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ It is the philo- 
sophy of the Greek Anthology with a dash of Freud. 

Of course, this view has rejected God and the Devil, Heaven 
and Hell. Practically nobody believes in God now, except as ‘a 
Great Force for Good ’ or in the ‘ Immense Value of the Personality 
of Christ’ or some such bunkum of that kind. Of God as the 
Rewarder of the Righteous, the Vindicator of the Innocent, the 
Father, the Comforter, the Saviour there are few adherents. ‘God ? 
God, no! What do you mean by God anyway ?’ 

Of course, from the fact that life is an unpleasant thing, it follows 
that we owe no kind of duty towards our Parents. They had us to 
please themselves. They never consulted us. If we had been con- 
sulted, we should probably have refused (Visions of the Younger 
Generation refusing to be conceived). But we were not consulted. 
Therefore our parents are entitled to no obedience, gratitude, or 
respect. On the contrary, they should pay us compensation ; 
damages for personal injuries as it were. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to be drawn into the 
by-ways of modern philosophy. We must stick to the Main Roads. 
One of these, marked A3, beckons us on to sample Experience. 
Experience is a little difficult to define, as to some cantankerous 
persons it might apply equally to anything we did, reading the 
Bible for instance. Of course, it does not mean anything like that. 
And still less does it mean knowing or enjoying any one thing 
thoroughly. It means tasting a little of everything. It means 
visiting the Countries where Something is Happening. It means 
Crossing Bessarabia on Foot. It means Experiences with Women. 
It means Experiences with Men. We must Realise Ourselves to 
the Full, and the way to do it is ‘ To do everything by turns and 
nothing long’: or well for that matter. 

This, to those who travel by this thoroughfare, is called 
Science. 

Thus one young writer 1 modestly observes : 


‘I am intelligent, reasonable and independent. Since I was 15, 
I have been Doing Things, Living in Slums and In Charlotte Street, 
On Trawlers, Desert Islands, South America, Lapland and the 
East, Bicycling in Europe, Rock Climbing, Hop picking, Feeling 
Hungry, Staying at Shepheards Hotel Cairo, Studying Vice in 
London, Sleeping in Lavatories and in the Baths of Hotels, Writing 
Articles and a Book on Scientific Subjects. I am a Scientist.— 
(N.B.—The writer was educated at Harrow and for one year at 
2 Harrisson, ‘Letter to Oxford,’ 1933. 
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Cambridge, and is now twenty-one.) ‘I Believe Vaguely in Life, 
I Believe in Action.’ 

The Capitals are mine. 

This attitude is, of course, a direct reaction from the Life-is- 
Hell-attitude described above. Read on: 


‘ Life is exciting if only people willsee itso. Not wonderful ; just 
life. We are alive. So are giraffes, cuttle fish, kingcrabs, lice—— 

‘I have no religion, no politics, no faith. I believe in being 
alive. Emotion must be physical and mental at the same time, 
Balance, intelligence, knowledge, the data of life I want very much 
indeed.’ 

Elsewhere we read of ‘ My first hetero Sexual Experience.’ 

And so on for twenty-five thousand words of Cocktail party 
twaddle. 

This is a simple philosophy. The only thing is to live, and if 
you do this hard enough you will not stop to bother about the 
injustices and sufferings of a world which is out of harmony with 
yourself. This attitude is typical, but it can hardly give you 
lasting satisfaction. 

So much for philosophy, but all philosophies are to some measure 
founded on experience, and the concrete facts upon which these 
modern systems are founded are Poverty and War. These two facts 
bestride our narrow outlook and cast their shadow over all our 
opinions. 

Never was there a generation so Poverty-Conscious as the pre- 
sent. Disbelieving in God and immortality, rejecting the idealism 
of family and nation, despising beauty and carnalising love, we 
are nevertheless determined to right the wrongs of the underdog. 
What intelligible reason we can assign for such conduct I do not 
know. Ethical codes which attempt to rationalise our Duty 
towards our Neighbour have utterly failed. The most Modern 
Thought can do is to set up Duty as an Inexplicable Ought, certainly 
true yet quite inscrutable, one of those unearthly categories into 
which agnostic philosophy inevitably disintegrates the world of 
experience. Yet we believe it. To an extent greater than most 
who have gone before we do love our Neighbour as ourselves. Only 
it must be our Neighbour whom we have not seen. Not our own 
class or Nation. We have met these and found them wanting. 
For our unknown brothers, however, slum-dwellers or aboriginals, 
we possess an inexhaustible fund of charity. 

This poverty-consciousness makes the young men and women 
at any rate of the upper classes extraordinarily diffident in dealing 
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either with working people or with the coloured races. They have 
an uncomfortable feeling that they are in the presence of their 
betters. I well remember the sight of an undergraduate entertain- 
ing some youths from his College Mission to tea in his rooms. Could 
he sit down with them to table on a basis of equality ? - By no 
means. He waited on them, tiptoeing round the room with all the 
self-importance of a Court Butler. In my experience the effect upon 
Bermondsey of such treatment is to suggest queer notions about the 
sexual life of the aristocracy. 

Around the War whole tapestries of modern doctrines are inter- 
woven. Sometimes these purport to deal with war in general, but 
they are always coloured only by experience of the last War in 
particular. For instance, it is generally asserted now that National- 
ism is the prime cause of war. This view can only be explained by 
the belief that the last War was a war of nations. Modern thinkers 
conveniently overlook the Wars of the Roman Empire, the Wars of . 
Islam, the Thirty Years’ War, the Wars of the Roses, the Wars of 
the Spanish and Austrian Successions, the French Revolutionary 
Wars, and the Campaigns of Napoleon, and calmly asseverate that 
once you have abolished nationality you have abolished war. 

A recent controversy in the Daily Press was particularly illumin- 
ating upon this score. One protagonist, Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
demanded the end of Nationalism in the cause of peace. His 
opponent, Major Yeats Brown, appeared to desire the retention of 
war on the grounds that without it National Sentiment would be 
impossible. The truth is, of course, that both were the victims of 
the same delusion. 

The only important question therefore is, What do we believe 
about the last War ? 

As to its causes we do not believe in the War Guilt of Germany. 
We must (says we) look beneath the surface. 

The Violation of Belgium by Germany had nothing to do with 
it, although the vast majority of our countrymen regarded it at the 
time as the decisive matter. The War Was Caused by the Arma- 
ment Firms. The War Was Caused by the Politicians. The War 
Was Caused by Newspaper Magnates. The War was Caused by 
Indian Colonels. The War Was Caused by the Older Generation. 
It was certainly not caused by the Common People. Oh dear no! 
They were Deliberately Deluded by the True Authors. (Visions 

of Mafficking crowds and cheering Nazis.) 

As a matter of fact our views about the War have been seriously 
shaken since the triumph of Hitler. Until a few months ago we 
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did not believe in German atrocities. That was Mere Propaganda 
or at least there were Atrocities On Both Sides. Since the Nazi 
triumph I have detected a certain insincerity about these clichés, 
where they have been used at all, but even if they have been shaken 
they are not yet overthrown. 

One of the main conclusions that follows from the acceptance 
of this attitude towards German War Guilt is that when we were 
told ‘ Your King and Country need you,’ we were the victims of a 
double fraud. In the first place certain evilly disposed persons 
were making an appeal to our emotions in order to achieve their 
own avaricious or sexually perverted ambitions. In the second 
place the emotions to which they appealed, Honour for the King 
and Love of Country, were tawdry bits of imitation sentiment 
invented by their predecessors for like purposes. Why such an 
appeal should ever have deceived a babe is never explained. Nor 
do we even suspect that it requires explanation. We boldly say 
that in no circumstances will we listen to such an appeal again. 
We will never again fight ‘For King and Country.’ 

What will we fight for? Here opinion is sharply divided. 
There are three main Schools of thought. 

Some say that although they will not fight for King and Country, 
they might in certain circumstances put their invaluable services 
at the disposal of an International Army fighting in an International 
Cause. This is the view adopted by Mr. Beverley Nichols. 

It is rather difficult to appreciate how such an army could come 
into being if it were not to resemble the allied forces under Foch 
during the War. It is also rather difficult to know what would 
happen if there were two international armies, each convinced it 
was fighting in the true international cause, each crammed with 
Beverley Nicholses, only each happening to oppose the other. I 
can’t help thinking such a contingency is not improbable. Very 
likely it is the way in which the next war will come about. 

Very properly the International Armyites are regarded with 
contempt by the other parties to this controversy. They fail to 
see the fundamentals of the situation. 

The second school of thought is much more clear-headed. King 
and Country represent, as we have said, tawdriness and hypocrisy 
in emotion. Then we will not fight for them, but we will fight 
against them. We will fight not for the League of Nations, but for 
the Third International, and our army will not be a mass of Beverley 
Nicholses. It will be united by the fervour and by the sentiment 
of the only effective political unit, Class. 
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This is a logical and an attractive attitude. Make no mistake 
about it, there is a large body of undergraduates which adopts it. 
Many of those who voted for the Oxford Union Motion adopted it. 
Many more would have voted for that motion for those reasons had 
they not that night been attending a meeting addressed by Wal 
Hannington, the Communist Leader. Many more will adopt that 
attitude when they come to the University from school. We few, 
who remember the War, recoil from violence. They, who do not 
remember it, do not recoil. They have been taught that war is 
wicked, but they have the love of battle in their blood. They do 
not appreciate that, if war is terrible, Civil War is still more to be 
dreaded. 

A third, also logical, view is that of No Fighting in any circum- 
stances. Force is no remedy. In the long run every person, how- , 
ever cruel, will yield to persuasion and passive resistance. The 
members of this school of thought are very lovable characters, but 
they are rather disheartened by the success of Hitlerism. 

Is there a fourth? Perhaps there is. Perhaps there are some 
who hate war, but love their country. Who believe that war is like 
all the fruits of human wickedness preventible, although they may 
doubt that it will ever be prevented. Who will not tie themselves 
beforehand to fight or not to fight, but will wait to justify their 
conduct by the circumstances of the case. Perhaps, although these 
take small part in the controversy, theirs will be the decisive vote. 

It remains to be seen. To catalogue modern opinions would 
require a book, or rather a library. Philosophy, Art, Politics, 
Religion? Have we any? For the moment we are in the Dol- 
drums. A new breeze of Idealism will come, we know it. Whither 
it will bear us we do not know. In the meantime our sails are 
flapping uselessly, waiting for the wind to come. 

A few idle puffs may already be discerned. Religion is probably 
more alive now amongst its adherents than in 1913. Politics grow 

year by year more absorbing. Young men tend more and more to 
adopt extremist views. Fascism and Communism are living forces 
at the Universities. Roman Catholicism makes some converts, 
Buchmannism many more. Daily we grow more continental. We 
have had our illusions shattered, have we? Then we must make 
some more? But what? Any rather than the illusion of Dis- 
illusion. There may be bloodshed, but there must be faith. 











MY COMMAND PERFORMANCE. 
BY DAME MADGE KENDAL.! 


Fesrvuary 1, 1887, was a red-letter day in our life, for on that even- 
ing my husband and I appeared by the command of Queen Victoria 
at Osborne before Her Majesty and the members of her Court. 

I really knew nothing of the preliminary arrangements for the 
performance, which were made by Her Majesty’s secretary, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, and my husband. It was originally suggested 
that the programme should consist of Uncle’s Will, and some recita- 
tions; but, later, as the Queen desired to have a programme of 
more weight, the titles of other plays were submitted and W. §. 
Gilbert’s Sweethearts was chosen. 

Sweethearts furnishes an interesting sidelight on the remarkable 
memory of Queen Victoria. In the letter, telling of Her Majesty’s 
approval of this play, Sir Henry Ponsonby wrote that the Queen 
noticed that one of the characters was a maidservant and she 
wanted to know whether it could not be changed to a manservant 
so that Mr. Rowley Cathcart, who was a member of our company, 
might double it with the gardener Wilcox, as Her Majesty remem- 
bered with pleasure having admired his acting when he was a mem- 
ber of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s company. Naturally, the 
desired alteration was made. 

Mr. Hare offered to take the small part of the gardener himself 
so that, as my husband’s partner, he might also be included in 
the programme. The suggestion was made, but as Her Majesty 
wished to see Mr. Cathcart, the idea naturally fell through. 

A few days before the performance, a well-known journalist 
called on my husband and after explaining that he had never 
been in any of the royal palaces and was anxious to remedy this 
defect, offered to accompany him in the capacity of valet, as he 
hoped by so doing to get the entrée to the rooms he desired to 
see. My husband refused this curious request without a moment’s 
hesitation. With his usual savoir faire, he made no comment on 
the gentleman’s proposed lowering of his status as a journalist. 

As in consequence of the command both my husband and I 
were unable to appear at the St. James’s, the theatre was closed 
for that evening. 


1 The facts here recorded are taken by Dame Madge from the diary of her 
husband, the late Mr. W. H. Kendal. 
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On the morning of the performance, we were met at Waterloo 
by Major-General John MacNeill, V.C., K.C.B., and on arriving 
at Southampton we crossed the Solent in the royal steam-launch. 
At East Cowes a carriage was waiting for us and we drove to the 
hotel where, in accordance with previously made arrangements, 
dinner was ready. We then drove to Osborne where we met Sir 
Henry Ponsonby and Lady Ely, one of the Queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting, who told me to order anything I wanted from the house- 
keeper. I was shown to the dressing-room prepared for me, oppo- 
site the Council Chamber, with my husband’s room close by. The 
stage was erected in the Council Chamber and the pretty little 
scene which had been made expressly for us was already set up. 

After I had inspected these arrangements I went to the nursery 
to see the three children of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Margaret, Prince Arthur, and Princess Patricia, who was 
then called Princess Patsy, for she was always patting her hands 
together. I took them on to the stage, where they looked quite 
charming and most appropriate to the diminutive décor. 

When Lady Ely came to my room I told her that I had never 
seen Her Majesty, at which she replied, ‘ Well, you'll see her and 
speak to her to-night, for she means to send for you after the per- 
formance.’ Lady Ely then pointed out to me the chair which 
Her Majesty had had placed in the Council Chamber so that I 
might know where to look for her. 

When the Court had entered the Council Chamber and the 
servants who had been given permission to see the play had also 
taken their seats, the Queen entered. A few minutes after the 
curtain went up on Uncle’s Will, Her Majesty began to laugh and 
the play went smoothly. When the curtain finally fell Her Majesty 
herself led the applause. 

In seven minutes the curtain went up on Sweethearts, which 
went with no less smoothness. As soon as I had removed my 
make-up Lady Ely came for me and Sir Henry Ponsonby for my 
husband. As we were going to the drawing-room, Lady Ely told 
me to take off my right-hand glove as the Queen was going to 
allow me to kiss hands; she also told me that during all the years 
she had been with the Queen, Her Majesty had never received an 
actress in the drawing-room in the Court. 

When we arrived in the drawing-room she moved a step for- 
ward to greet me and presented me with her hand which I kissed. 
She was more than gracious in her compliments and presented 
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me to Princess Beatrice and my husband to Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, with whom she left us while she moved across the room to 
talk to Lord Sackville and the Countess of Braemar who was in 
waiting on the Princess Frederica of Hanover. In a few moments, 
however, Her Majesty returned and talked to my husband and 
me about Lady Clancarty, which we were rehearsing. Naturally, 
Her Majesty knew the story, and in reply to her questions, my 
husband told her that we often went to Hampton Court Palace 
to study the furniture, that we might get all the appointments 
exactly right. This we certainly did. 

In the course of the conversation which we were privileged to 
have with the Queen, she talked of many of the great actors whom 
she had seen earlier in her reign, among them being Mr. Macready, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster, the elder William Farren, Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Compton, Madame Vestris, Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Nesbit, Lady (Theodore) Martin (Helen Faucit), all 
passed away, and also Mrs. Keeley, Miss Woolgar (Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon), Mrs. German Reed (Miss Priscilla Horton), who were then 
happily alive. 

The conversation concluded, Her Majesty bade us good-night, 
and after again offering me her hand, which I kissed, left the room. 

When I had changed, Sir John McNeill told me H.R.H. Prince 
Henry of Battenberg was waiting to take me in to supper. A 
little while later Major Edwards came to me with two books, 
the Queen’s birthday book in which he asked my husband and 
me to sign our names, and the Queen’s private German prayer 
book for my signature only. This I was told was an exceptional 
favour. After supper we left Osborne shortly after one o’clock 
and drove to the hotel at East Cowes from which next day we were 
taken to Southampton in the royal steam launch and so to London. 

A week later I received a letter from Lady Ampthill telling 
me that a small parcel was being sent to me by special messenger 
from Buckingham Palace. It came, addressed to ‘Mrs. Kendal 
Grimston, from Her Majesty the Queen,’ and consisted of a brooch 
in the design of the Royal crown composed of diamonds, rubies 
and sapphires. A few days later Lady Ampthill wrote again say- 
ing Her Majesty wished for the autographs and photographs of 
the actors who had appeared before her. 

It may not be without interest if I add that the programme 
for the Queen’s use was printed in gold on fringed white satin and 
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surmounted by the Royal Arms in their proper colours. The pro- 
grammes for the general company were printed in the same style 
on white paper with an embossed lace design similar to that of the 
valentines which were in current use at the time. 

There is no sunshine without its shadow. When in Lady Ely’s 
hearing someone congratulated me on the signal honour which 
had been shown to my husband and me, she turned to me and 
said, ‘ Think of the jealousy this is going to arouse.’ She was 
right. It did arouse jealousy and even vituperation. Still, one 
paper did remark that our command 


‘was the first occasion on which Her Majesty will have attended 
any theatrical presentation for nearly thirty years, the last private 
performance having been commanded at Windsor Castle when the 
late Prince Consort was alive. It is more than satisfactory to 
see so tangible a proof of recognition has been paid to those artists 
alone who not only by their talent but by their domestic virtues 
have done so much to lift the drama in both a social as well as 
from a professional point of view.’ 


A day or two later, on going into my husband’s study, he handed 
me a sheet of paper saying, ‘ Here is a bill from my partner for 
the expenses for the night the theatre was closed for the Command 
Performance.’ 

As I took the paper from him I asked, ‘ What are we going to 
do about it?’ 

‘I’ve already drawn a cheque to pay it,’ he replied. Later 
he received a cheque from Sir Henry Ponsonby stating that the 
Queen insisted on paying all the expenses of the evening and in- 
cluded a special fee of five guineas for Mr. Cathcart’s services. 

In connection with the Command Performance I received two 
letters a few days before we went to Osborne. One was from Miss 
Patty Chapman (Mrs. F. M. Paget), Charles Kean’s niece, who 
acted with him. 

‘So marked a compliment has not been paid to any member 
of our profession by Her Majesty since my uncle was appointed 
royal manager at Windsor. In truth, the compliment paid to 
you and Mr. Kendal is even greater than that bestowed upon my 
uncle, the Queen having retired for so many years (ever since her 
great bereavement), from all theatrical amusements. I am glad, 
oh, so glad.’ 


The other was from Mrs. Robert Wyndham, the widow of the 
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manager of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, where we always 
appeared whenever we went to that city. 


‘Dear Mrs. KENDAL,— 

To say I am delighted is not the word. I am enchanted and 
virtue is its own reward! You may depend the Queen knows the 
right persons to select, not because she was kind to me years ago, 
but she knows clever and good people. I am so pleased.’ 


Mrs. Robert Wyndham, the wife of the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, was a remarkable woman. Her resourcefulness 
in getting out of a difficulty was most felicitous, as a story told 
me by Mr. Harry Kemble, who was a member of their company 
at the time, will prove. 

On a certain Friday evening she and her husband found them- 
selves without sufficient money in the bank to meet the salaries 
at noon next day, when all the members of the company attended 
‘ treasury,’ as it used to be called. Having considered the accounts, 
Mrs. Wyndham said to her husband: ‘ You must go to —— and 
get him to lend you a hundred pounds.’ 

Mr. Wyndham expostulated. In vain—his wife had the final 
word, as wives should; and as he had been well trained in hus- 
bandry, he went. 

Mrs. Wyndham put on her cloak and hat, went to the theatre 
and put the office clock forward half an hour. The moment it 
struck twelve, she left the treasury, that fatal treasury with no- 
thing in it, and, locking the door after her, said to the first comer, 
‘Late again! How terrible all this is; here have I been waiting 
until my patience is exhausted, and I am not going to open the 
door again. I shall make a new rule. Anyone who is not here 
by twelve o’clock must wait until the evening for his salary. If 
I do this two or three times, perhaps the ladies and gentlemen 
will learn the meaning of the word “ punctuality.” ’ 

Everybody was distressed at the inconvenience he or she had 
caused and then all apologised humbly to her for being late. Mrs. 
Wyndham hurried home and found that her husband had borrowed 
the money. The various sums due to the actors were put into 
small envelopes with their names written on them. In the even- 
ing, she handed each actor the appropriate envelope and with a 
most delightful smile said, ‘I have taught you your lesson to-day, 
and perhaps I may have to teach it to you again.’ 

She was a genius, God bless her! She was a wife indeed. 























MUSICAL AFTERNOON. 
BY DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 


From time to time Madame Nulin gave a Musical Afternoon to 
which she invited the parents of her richest pupils. Only a few 
at one time, because her house was too small to hold many and 
she could not afford to hire a hall. It was not only the richest 
pupils who performed at these Afternoons, because it often happens 
that one cannot both sing and be rich, and Madame Nulin did 
not wish to be judged, as a teacher, by the performance of her 
richest pupils. She leavened them, therefore, by putting in here 
and there a poor pupil with a voice. 

Madame Nulin lived in a small house in Bone Street and taught 
singing in what should have been the front bedroom. 

She had left Russia with her sister, the Countess Anna, and 
with little else. In fact when the sisters arrived in the town, they 
found themselves with no marketable commodity between them, 
with nothing they céuld exchange for food and shelter but Madame 
Nulin’s voice. She had been trained by the best masters in Europe 
to sing in her mother’s drawing-room, and later in her husband’s, 
and now she found she could train others to sing in other, if lesser, 
drawing-rooms. She had also a few serious pupils destined for 
the platform and the stage; these she taught for love, because 
they could rarely afford to pay her. 

Madame Nulin, large, fresh-faced, fifty, loved her Musical 
Afternoons, and on the morning of this one, rose at half-past six 
to mix her special Russian buns, yeast buns with a flavour of 
lemon which, to be at their best, must be eaten on the day of 
baking. Before going downstairs to the kitchen, she went into 
the front room to open the windows. 

This room had an air foreign to Bone Street. The walls were 
white, the two lamps had skirts of filet lace lined with yellow silk, 
there were one or two gold and enamel boxes on a table, and by 
the piano hung a portrait which set Madame Nulin’s house apart 
from any in the street, or even in the town. This was a portrait 
of the Countess Anna, painted twenty years ago when she was 
young and very lovely. 
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Madame Nulin, on her way from the windows to the door, 
looked at the portrait of her sister and paused. In the strange 
light of the February dawn the face had a tragic look she had not 
seen there before. 

‘The painter knew,’ she said to herself. Then with a sigh 
she went down to the kitchen. 

The Countess Anna was now no longer at Bone Street. After 
living with her sister in seeming tranquillity for several years, the 
Countess Anna had recently gone out of her mind. She was 
haunted by the fear that ‘they’ were coming. ‘ They’ had already 
come in Russia and taken away her husband; then ‘they’ came 
again and took away her son. Her husband was shot, her son 
died in prison. Countess Anna was now convinced that ‘they’ 
would come to Bone Street. She made so many attempts to flee 
therefrom that she had at last to be confined in a cheap mental 
home, which was within twenty minutes’ walk of Bone Street, and 
could be visited by Madame Nulin almost every day. 

It was sad that it had to be so, but Madame Nulin could not 
both teach and watch over her sister, and money to keep them 
had to be made. So the Countess Anna lived at the Riverside 
Mental Home, and Madame Nulin went on teaching to keep her 
there. 

The last time she made these buns, thought Madame Nulin, 
kneading the dough in her tiny kitchen, Anna stole one from the 
oven and she had caught her eating it in secret behind the back 
kitchen door. How they laughed about that bun! Middle-aged, 
impoverished exiles though they were, they often recaptured 
moments of their happy girlhood as long as they were together. 
But now she was alone in the kitchen and Anna was waking up 
in that dreadful place. Clean, kind and all that, but nevertheless 
dreadful. Madame Nulin sighed again as she put the buns to rise 
and went into the larder to fetch the cakes. At the sight of them, 
her face brightened. She had spent hours the day before in making 
these cakes; half an hour she beat each cake to make it light. 
Now she would put the fillings in; she had been looking forward 
to that in the night when she couldn’t sleep. 

It was perhaps the only legacy left from her days of luxury 
and idleness that Madame Nulin was almost always late for every- 
thing. To-day again the cars came purring up the street before 
she had got into her black dress. She had to call out to ask Miss 
Merde, the accompanist, to answer the bell, and to call out again 
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to ask a pupil to come and fasten her shoes because she could 
not get down to them quickly enough. 

The parents—the mothers, rather, since the fathers could not 
get away on a fine afternoon to listen to their daughters’ per- 
formances—the mothers were seated in the upper room, talking 
together, by the time Madame Nulin entered. 

‘Ah, good afternoon, Mesdames,’ she greeted them warmly. 
‘Mrs. Elliott, how are you? And you, Madame? Are you well 
by the fire, Lady Cutts? Not too warm? You shall see how 
well Kathleen shall sing for you. Mrs. Mercer, how are you?’ 

At the piano, Miss Merde, in a felt hat like a tea-cosy, was 
perched on the stool, waiting. Although it was rather late in life 
for her to begin, she wished to become a professional accompanist, 
and therefore assisted free of charge at Madame Nulin’s Afternoons 
for the experience it gave her. When she played, her sharp eyes 
ran like a couple of ferrets over the score, and her hands pounced 
about on the keys as if they were catching something too. But 
when she finished playing, all this energy disappeared and she sat 
with her hands in her lap and a blank expression on her face, 
ignoring the company. They were rich and had nothing to do 
with her hard life; she couldn’t be bothered with them. 

‘ Let us begin, Miss Merde,’ said Madame Nulin, seating herself. 
‘It is Molly to sing “I love thee,” by Grieg.’ 

The pupils were gathered together on the tiny landing waiting 
for their appearances, and Molly Elliott, very young with pale 
gold hair, appeared now. She looked once towards her mother 
and then looked no more at anybody, but stood by the piano 
with lowered eyes, the colour running in and out of her transparent 
cheeks. 

‘ Allons, Molly,’ murmured Madame Nulin, comfortably. She 


made exhortations and encouragements in French as in English. 


These languages were all one to her in that they were not her 
own. 
Mrs. Elliott was as nervous as her daughter and made little 
rustlings with her furs and pearls; the colour did not run in and 
out of her cheek but gathered in a winey flush. She wished she 
might push her chair back from the fire, but was afraid to distract 
her daughter. 

Molly began to sing in a little breathy voice that made Madame 
Nulin want to laugh. It was so weak and silly that it was endear- 
ing. It was like a tiny kitten; but it would never grow to be a 
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cat. It would die off; but by that time Molly would be married 
and not need it any more. 

‘I love thee, dear. I love thee, dear,’ squeaked Molly. 

Madame Nulin shook inwardly and was relieved when the song 
ended. 

The mothers clapped their kid gloves together softly and made 
murmurs. Mrs. Elliott relaxed in her chair and smiled. How 
pretty Molly was when she sang! Really it was worth paying 
for. Her pretty, sweet little girl! So much prettier than any 
girl there. Mrs. Elliott’s heart was warm with love, and she 
decided to revoke her decision and get Molly that very expensive, 
but becoming, dress from Louise. Eau de nil. Just the colour 
for her pale fairness. 

‘ And now it is Kathleen to sing her Brahms. Come, Kathleen,’ 
called Madame Nulin to the landing. 

She was quite at home in her own house, thought little Mrs. 
Mercer with admiration and some astonishment. Because after 
all she was foreign and they were all English, and she was a music 
teacher when all was said and done, and Lady Cutts was there . . . 

Lady Cutts was there, with diamonds flashing from all parts; 
from hat, scarf, wrists, fingers, handbag, perhaps even from her 
shoes. Mrs. Mercer thought she wouldn’t be surprised if those 
were real diamonds in the buckles; Lady Cutts was quite rich 
enough for that, she knew. 

Kathleen Cutts entered in a skirt and sweater. She didn’t 
believe in dressing-up. She hurried through her Brahms with her 
hands clasped behind her and her eyes on the winter sky outside 
the windows. When she had got through it, she made a curt bow 
and retired to put the kettle on downstairs for Madame Nulin. 

The mothers hastened to congratulate Lady Cutts on her 
daughter’s performance. 

‘Her voice sounds better here,’ admitted Lady Cutts with a 
gracious turn of the head towards them. ‘ You know, our drawing- 
room is so large at Coverly Place. So very large. A sort of 
double room with great arches and curtains and everything, if 
you know what I mean. It does take up Kathleen’s voice so. 
It’s too large for her. She sounds much better here. Really, 
Madame Nulin.’ 

‘ Ah ?’ said Madame Nulin with her cheerful inflexion. ‘ That 
may well be. And now it is Miss Cicely Farnworth,’ she announced. 
‘ Miss Cicely Farnworth has just won a scholarship to go to Vienna, 
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but, before she goes, she has come to sing for you. Miss Cicely 
Farnworth.’ 

The mothers knew nobody of the name of Farnworth, but the 
word ‘scholarship’ was enough; they realised at once that this 
must be one of Madame Nulin’s other pupils. 

In from the landing came a little chit in a sleeveless frock of 
red satin—at this time in the afternoon—with eyebrows so plucked 
as to be invisible, and about her a slight smell of perspiration and 
bananas; this last from having too recently varnished her nails, 
The poor child had evidently been trying to smarten herself up 
for the occasion, thought the mothers. 

‘Now, Cecelia,’ said Madame Nulin, leaning back in her chair 
with a smile. 

Miss Merde played the opening bars, the little chit opened her 
mouth, and lo ! the walls of the room fell away. There was nothing 
any more but a fountain of pure sound, rising and falling, rising 
and falling, lovely, aspiring, effortless. The mothers forgot them- 
selves. They leaned forward. Mrs. Mercer felt suddenly that she 
wanted to cry. The singing laid a balm on each secret hurt; it 
reminded each one of something lovely she had forgotten and could 
not now name, only feel. While the singing lasted, they were 
what God meant them to be; innocence and simplicity showed 
in their listening faces. 

But the song ended. The last note hung in the air like light, 
but it faded at last and the mothers stirred. They became con- 
scious of themselves, of the presence of the others. Mrs. Mercer 
coughed with returned gentility. 

‘How do you do, Miss Farnworth,’ said Lady Cutts, holding 
out her hand. A girl with a voice like that was fit to know. 

‘Quite well, thanks; how are you?’ said Miss Farnworth. 
Perhaps she already felt that her voice was so good she would 
never have to bother much about her manners. For she dropped 
Lady Cutts’s hand as if it were of no importance, tripped over 
the rug, said ‘ damn,’ smiled indulgently on the rest of the company 
and went out of the room. 

‘T’ll love you and leave you now,’ she announced to the pupils 
on the landing, pulling a little cap over the crown of her head. 
‘I don’t suppose I’ll see any of you again before I go to Vienna. 
Cheerio.’ 

‘Good-bye’ sounded rather flat after ‘ Cheerio,’ but they said 
it and wished her good luck. 
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‘ What a wonderful voice,’ breathed Mrs. Mercer in the room 
behind her. 

‘Ah, yes, it is a wonderful voice. She will go far. We shall 
never hear her again in this town—except perhaps on the wireless,’ 
said Madame Nulin, both sad and proud. 

‘Wouldn’t she sing for us again now?’ asked Lady Cutts. 

‘No, I fear not. She is going to the Palais de Danse with one 
of her young men. She will not wait. It was just that she came 
to sing once on her way down, you see.’ 

The varnished nails, the satin frock were not for the mothers; 
neither, it seemed, was the voice. They felt a little subdued. 

‘But Daphne will sing for you,’ said Madame Nulin. ‘ Daphne 
will sing the Doll’s song from La Poupée and then we will have 
tea.’ 

Daphne Mercer was a nice, commonplace girl and she liked to 
sing. The virtuosity of the Doll’s song pleased her and she did 
it justice. 

‘I did well to give her that song,’ thought Madame Nulin. 
‘She feels nothing. She has a soul of rubber. She will wear for 
ever.’ 

‘ There,’ she said briskly. ‘ And now will you come downstairs 
for tea.’ 

The mothers rose with alacrity. The singing had been pleasant, 
but Madame Nulin’s teas were delicious. 

‘Come, Miss Merde,’ urged Madame Nulin. 

Miss Merde nodded, but remained behind. She hated having 
tea with the mothers and would put it off as long as possible. 
She lingered in the room, looking round at the white walls, the 
flickering fire, the portrait. She looked long at the Countess 
Anna. This face and that voice this afternoon. Briefly now and 
again the harsh, dusty curtains of life parted and revealed 
beauty. 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Merde, turning away at last. ‘I suppose I'll 
have to go down.’ 

In the little dining-room, Lady Cutts surveyed the table through 
her lorgnon. 

‘I suppose you made all these delicious things yourself as 
usual, Madame Nulin ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I did,’ said Madame Nulin with the pride of a child. 

‘ You are wonderful,’ said Lady Cutts. ‘I don’t believe I could 
boil an egg myself.’ 
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MUSICAL AFTERNOON. 


‘Oh yes, if you were obliged you could. You could do any- 
thing. Once I could not cook and Anna and I ate very bad things. 
But now I can cook. Cooking is my greatest pleasure and it is 
so consoling for me. I am getting old. I no longer sing very well. 
I sing worse and worse, but I cook better and better.’ Madame 
Nulin laughed heartily and called out to the pupils to bring in 
more tea. 

On these occasions the mothers sat round the table and the 
pupils waited on them. Miss Merde sat with a temporary air at 
one corner; she looked as if she were ready to get up to go at 
any moment. The room was warm, gay with lights, decorated 
cakes, young girls moving about. Madame Nulin’s Afternoons 
were strangely stimulating, unlike any other afternoons any of the 
company ever spent. It was as if every one felt more intensely 
alive from being in contact with one who had lived intensely. All 
wished to avoid tragedy and hardship, yet were stirred to be in 
contact with it. To-night the mothers would strain out of their 
comfortable lives to wonder how it felt to be Madame Nulin, and 
the young girls would stand in their bedrooms thinking about her 
and the Countess Anna. 

‘How is your sister, Madame Nulin?’ asked Lady Cutts, 
putting down her empty cup. ‘ How is the Countess ?’ 

She didn’t really believe that the sister was a Countess. It 
was easy in a strange country to give yourself any title you pleased. 
But a real title was extremely hard to come by, as she and Sir 
Herbert well knew. Nevertheless, from courtesy she asked : 

‘How is the Countess ?’ 

‘ Anna is as usual,’ replied Madame Nulin. ‘She is quite her- 
self, you know, except that she is afraid, always afraid. But she 
is less afraid there, because she thinks, as she cannot get out, they 
cannot get in. You see?’ 

‘Can’t I do anything?’ asked Lady Cutts, who was a kind 
woman. ‘Can I go and see her?’ 

‘Oh yes, she would be glad to see you. She often asks how 
you are. But don’t. go on a Friday, will you? Because that is 
the day for her bath, and if someone goes, she misses it, and then 
she cries.’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ said Lady Cutts, much embarrassed. ‘No. How 
awful. No, I won’t go on a Friday. But she goes out a little 
at times, didn’t you say? Could I take her out in my car? She 
might enjoy a run. It’s a very comfortable car, you know.’ 
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The company murmured in confirmation. It was a Rolls- 
Royce, with gold fittings. 

‘ Thank you, but no, I think not,’ said Madame Nulin. ‘ When 
she had her cars in Moscow, she did not like to go out in them 
much. She never motored for pleasure, but just to get to places, 
you see. She did not really like motoring.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Lady Cutts, hardly believing that anyone could 
dislike motoring in a Rolls-Royce. 

‘What can I do then?’ she persisted. ‘Can I take her some 
flowers? The flowers in the hot-houses are simply glorious just 
now. Oh, glorious,’ she said to the company. ‘Really. Can I 
take her some flowers, Madame Nulin ?’ 

‘ Alas, they make her cry. I cannot tell why, but she weeps 
at the sight of them.’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ said Lady Cutts in distress. 

Silence fell on the company. 

Suddenly Madame Nulin’s face brightened, and she clasped her 
hands like a child. 

‘Oh, there is something you could do, if you would be so kind, 
Lady Cutts.’ 

‘Yes, yes, what is it?’ asked Lady Cutts eagerly. 

‘These buns,’ cried Madame Nulin. ‘She is so fond of them. 
All our lives we have had these buns for special days. If you 
could pass the Home in your car and leave for her these buns in 
a bag, she will be so pleased. I cannot go to-day, I must give a 
lesson this evening, and to-morrow the buns will not be so good. 
Will you do that for her, Madame ?’ 

‘Why, yes. Certainly. With pleasure,’ said Lady Cutts, dis- 
appointed that her generous offers had ended in the carrying round 
of buns, even Russian, in a bag. 

‘Thank you, thank you a thousand times,’ cried Madame 
Nulin. ‘If you pardon me, I will go to find a bag in the kitchen.’ 

While she was gone, the mothers put on their gloves and collected 
their daughters. Mrs. Mercer looked at Lady Cutts with admiration. 
So kind of her to take those buns to the poor mad sister. She 
hadn’t thought Lady Cutts would do a thing—a humble thing— 
like that. 

Madame Nulin came back with the buns in a paper bag. 

‘If you will just leave them at the door with her name. They 
will understand. You are so kind. Good-bye, and thank you. 
Good-bye, Miss Merde. Good-bye, Madame. Good-bye, Mrs. 
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Mercer. Good-bye, Kathleen. Good-bye, dear. Good-bye. 
Good-bye.’ 

They were all gone. She closed the door on them and turned 
back into the empty house. She was happy because Anna was 
going to have the buns. The matron was a kind woman and 
would carry them to her at once. Somehow, through the buns, 
Madame Nulin felt that Anna shared in the Musical Afternoon. 
She felt the buns would take to her Cicely Farnworth’s lovely 
song, her varnished nails, Lady Cutts’s profuse diamonds, the 
decorated cakes, Miss Merde’s strange hat, Molly Elliott’s silly 
little voice. ... 

‘I love thee, dear. I love thee, dear,’ squeaked Madame 
Nulin in imitation as she cleared the table. 

How Anna would have laughed—once ! 
































WATERLOO PLACE IN THE NINETIES. 
BY ©. L. GRAVES. 


DEMOLITION and reconstruction have practically obliterated all 
traces of Waterloo Place as it was when I first entered the doors 
of No. 15 in 1894. In the earlier decades of the nineteenth century 
it had many literary associations. James Hogg, ‘the Ettrick 
Shepherd,’ occupied a bedroom and sitting-room at No. 11 looking 
into Charles Street during his first and only visit to London in the 
winter of 1831-2, and No. 13 was the west-end branch of Messrs, 
Taylor and Hessey, the publishers of The London Magazine in which 
the Essays of Elia and the Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
first appeared. 


‘ It was there (circ. 1823) that the contributors met once a month 
over an excellent dinner given by the firm; and consulted and 
talked on literary matters together. ... Charles Lamb came to 
most of the dinners, always dressed in black (his snuff-coloured suit 
having been dismissed for years), always kind and genial.’ 


Until 1890 Messrs. Rivington’s business was carried on at No. 3 
and another publishing firm, Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., occupied 
No. 13. For these facts I am indebted to Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham’s London Past and Present published in 1891, also for the 
reference to the locus classicus in the annals of Waterloo Place 
which occurs in Hood’s Ode to Mr. M‘Adam published in 1825— 
one of the most brilliant of the ‘Odes and Addresses to Great 
People’ of which that to Rae Wilson is the most famous. 


M‘Adam, hail ! 

Hail Roadian ! hail Colossus! who dost stand 
Striding ten thousand turnpikes on the land ! 

Oh universal Leveller! all hail ! 
To thee, a good, yet stony-hearted man, 

The kindest one, and yet the flintiest going,— 
To thee,—how much for thy commodious plan 
Lanark Reformer of the Ruts, is owing ! 
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Thy first great trial in this mighty town 
Was, if I rightly recollect, upon 
That gentle hill which goeth 
Down from the ‘County’ to the Palace gate 
And like a river, thanks to thee, now floweth 
Past the Old Horticultural Society,— 
The chemist Cobb’s, the house of Howell and James 
Where ladies play high shawl and satin games— 
A little Hell of lace! 
And past the Atheneum, made of late, 
Severs a sweet variety 
Of milliners and booksellers who grace 
Waterloo Place, 
Making division, the Muse fears and guesses, 
*Twixt Mr. Rivington’s and Mr. Hessey’s. 

The ‘ Palace gate’ refers to Carlton House, demolished in 1824, 
and the Atheneum was then housed at 12, Waterloo Place (now 
rebuilt and occupied by the Italian State railways) until the present 
Clubhouse was opened in 1830. Howell and James were a house- 
hold word until well on in the present century, but have now dis- 
appeared from the directory with Cobb the chemist. The Royal 
Horticultural Society is now installed in Vincent Square, and the 
‘sweet variety of milliners’ and booksellers is dispersed, Smith 
Elder’s being the last to go at the close of the War. Hood’s 
description is not quite exhaustive, for besides the houses of busi- 
ness there were a few private residences in Waterloo Place and one 
of them was No. 15, which George Smith acquired in 1868 to be 
the headquarters of the publishing branch of his business. 

The conversion was carried out as well as possible in the cir- 
cumstances, but the available space was limited and except on the 
ground floor never suggested an office. But what the house lacked 
in practical convenience, it gained in its friendly and homely 
character, and it lent itself admirably to the intimate personal 
relations that prevailed between the head of the firm and his 
authors. Thus, when Matthew Arnold was living in the country, 
George Smith provided a room for him at Waterloo Place when he 
had occasion to spend a night in town. 

My relations with publishers between 1884 and 1894 were con- 
fined to one inconspicuous firm and did not promise to bring either 
fame or fortune. So that the friendly welcome extended by the 
head of one of the greatest and most~highly honoured of the tribe 
to a small excursion into the field of light verse was as welcome as 
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it was unexpected. Having written a number of modern adapta- 
tions of the Odes of Horace in anticipation of the translations which 
Mr. Gladstone published in 1894, I thought of collecting them in 
a small volume, and submitted them in the first instance to John 
Murray, who in a friendly interview explained that he could not 
very well undertake their publication because, as he put it, ‘I 
have the real Simon Pure here’ in the shape of the proof-sheets 
of Mr. Gladstone’s versions. 

I tried them next on a leading literary agent, but they returned, 
boomerang-wise, with a promptitude for which I cannot be too 
grateful. Then I had a brain-wave. I knew James Payn, though 
only by sight, at the Reform Club, of which I had recently become 
a member; I knew that he was ‘ reader’ to Smith Elder and it 
occurred to me, judging from his novels, that the Hawarden Horace 
might appeal to his fondness for judicious levity. So I left the MS. 
at Waterloo Place and in about three weeks received a letter from 
Mr. George Smith asking me to come and see him. This in itself 
was encouraging, but I confess that I felt rather like the man in 
Mr. Bateman’s picture who went to call at the War Office, and at 
the outset shrank to the dimensions of a pygmy in presence of 
the formidable warrior who received him. For the room on the 
first floor was a historic apartment, peopled with illustrious ghosts 
of great Victorian authors and authoresses—Browning and his wife, 
Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, George Meredith, Charles Reade, 
Sir Henry Maine, Fitzjames Stephen, George Eliot, Trollope, Freder- 
ick Greenwood, Theodore Martin, Ruskin, Thomas Hardy, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

All these eminent Victorians—I use the epithet in its literal not 
sub-acid and denigratory sense—were attached to George Smith by 
a bond in which the cash nexus between publisher and author was 
a subsidiary consideration. And the bond cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the testimony of Millais, a lifelong friend who, when 
the power of speech had left him during his last illness in 1896, 
wrote on a slate the words, ‘I should like to see George Smith, 
the kindest man and the best gentleman I have had to deal with.’ 

But I return to my interview: I was not left long in doubt 
as to George Smith’s intentions. He said that his reader had been 
favourably impressed by the verses, but could not recommend their 
publication as a profitable undertaking, and then went on, ‘ but 
I think they ought to be published, and I intend to publish them.’ 
Not unnaturally I have ever since regarded him as one of my best 
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benefactors. It was a small thing for him to do, but it was done 

with characteristic grace and generosity. He was in the enviable 
position of being able to afford to indulge in non-commercial ven- 
tures which appealed to his imagination and his sporting instincts. 
By his enterprise and ability he had built up a large fortune which 
rendered him independent of the profits of publishing, but very 
few of his contemporaries or successors have turned this independ- 
ence to a finer use. The Dictionary of National Biography marked 
the culminating point of his career, and will always remain the 
best memorial—more enduring than brass or a place in the honour 
lists from which he was so conspicuous an absentee—of what Sir 
Sidney Lee calls the ‘ native magnanimity ’ which was the mainstay 
of his character. 

As George Smith, for reasons which it is hard to understand— 
unless it was due to a deliberate abstention as in the case of other 
notable men, for instance Richard Hutton—never appeared in the 
pages of Who’s Who, he was deprived of the opportunity of describ- 
ing his favourite recreation. Though he never would have said so, 
the best answer would have been ‘ fostering letters and art without 
regard to personal profit.’ In a more limited sense his chief recrea- 
tion throughout his life was riding. A notorious rather than notable 
author who appeared for many years in the work of reference 
mentioned above, described himself as being addicted to ‘ horseback 
exercise ’ which is a very different thing, though more salubrious 
than exhilarating. George Smith was an expert horseman, like 
another famous publisher, William Blackwood, whom he resembled 
also in his intuitive flair for good literature and, as became one 
devoted to the company of the noble animal, in his sporting outlook 
on life. 

After 1891 Mr. George Smith devoted his energies almost entirely 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, so I consider it as a special 
piece of good fortune that my verses came under his notice before 
he delegated these duties to other members of the firm. Nor did 
this intervention end his benevolent interest in my welfare; for 
he invited me to a téte-d-téte lunch with him in the room on the 
second floor, a lunch of which I have extremely pleasant memories, 
for the fare included oysters and Chiteau Yquem. The irresponsible 
frivolities of the Hawarden Horace, long since forgotten by the 
public, met with a reception far beyond their merits. They brought 
me into contact with a prince among publishers; they were spon- 
sored by Dr. T. E. Page, whom all scholars delight to honour, and 
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they drew a generous tribute from the G.O.M. himself on a post 
card in his own handwriting. 

By one of the happy ironies of Fate, while Horace was responsible 
for my introduction to 15, Waterloo Place and its presiding genius, 
it was my good fortune to resume relations with the firm under 
the wing of another of my benefactors, St. Loe Strachey, who 
denied that Horace was a poet in the true sense. This is quite 
an arguable contention in view of the fact that Horace has been 
the most frequently quoted classical poet of English politicians 
and men of action, to whom the golden lines of Virgil, the passion 
of Catullus, and the grandeur of Homer made a less abiding appeal. 
I say ‘ has been,’ for the day of classical quotations in the House 
of Commons has largely passed away. But St. Loe Strachey’s 
claim to sit in judgment on Horace was impaired by the fact that 
for all his wide and sensitive love of literature, he had never been 
trained in the old fortifying classical curriculum, and that his know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin letters was derived through translations, 

Strachey ‘commenced journalist’ on the Spectator very soon 
after coming down from Oxford, and the results amply justified 
his choice of a profession of which he was destined to become so 
distinguished an ornament. He was fortunate also in becoming 
attached to a paper where, from the intimate connection of his 
family with India in two generations, he was assured of a welcome 
from Meredith Townsend, the friend of Dalhousie, and Editor of 
The Friend of India in the Mutiny period. Strachey was admirably 
equipped for the post of assistant, and threw himself into it with 
enthusiasm and exceptional industry. He wrote leaders and 
‘ middles’ and reviews on all subjects, accommodating himself to 
the traditions and spirit of the paper without losing his own natural 
vigorous and persuasive style. He had one signal advantage as 
compared with his two great chiefs—he saw much more of the 
world. Hutton was on intimate terms with many of the leaders 
of thought in philosophy and religion, but the amount of work 
which he did for the paper, handicapped as he was by defective 
eyesight, circumscribed his social activities, though he occasionally 
gave dinner-parties at the Devonshire Club. Townsend belonged 
to no club and went little into society, though he liked to see family 
friends once a week at his house in Harley Street. But both of 
them regulated their lives primarily for the service of the paper, 
and for a great many years the bulk of the contents came from 
their pens. 
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It was a great privilege to graduate in journalism under the 
immediate control of these two great men. Some critics assumed 
that the general outlook and similarity of style which they found 
running throughout the pages of the Spectator was imposed by the 
editors. As a matter of fact, I have never known any editors, in 
a pretty long and diversified experience, who made fewer alterations 
in the copy of their contributors. The common charge of excessive 
seriousness is difficult to substantiate in face of the contributions 
to the Spectator, in prose and verse, of Swinburne ; of the appear- 
ance in its columns of Samuel Butler’s satirical lines with the 
refrain ‘O God, O Montreal’; and of the fact that the best thing 
ever written about Artemus Ward was Hutton’s appreciation of 
his famous lecture in 1866. 

With the valuable experience gained in a dozen years of strenuous 
and varied activities in daily and weekly journalism, political and 
literary, St. Loe Strachey brought the stimulus and inspiration of 
his eager and vivid personality to the task of giving a fresh lease 
of life to the CoRNHILL on the retirement of James Payn in 1896. 
The price of the Magazine had been lowered to sixpence, and its 
prestige had certainly declined from the high level maintained under 
Thackeray, Leslie Stephen and Frederick Greenwood, when the 
literary quality of the CornaILL was further enhanced by the 
illustrations contributed by Fred Walker and other masters of black 
and white. James Payn was a fertile and charming, though never 
a great, novelist, and he had proved in many instances a generous 
and judicious encourager of aspiring talent, notably in the case of 
H. 8. Merriman and Stanley Weyman, whom he discovered and 
to whom he suggested the cultivation of the historical novel as 
peculiarly suited to his equipment and outlook. But his judgment 
was not always impeccable—witness his turning down of John 
Inglesant when it was offered to Smith, Elder & Co. in 1880. His 
taste, as Sir Sidney Lee correctly remarks in his memoir of George 
Smith, lay in the lighter forms of literature. Anyhow, the CorNHILL 
was not what qualis erat under the reign of the giants named above, 
and Strachey set himself with great energy to recover the lost 
ground and add fresh sheaves to the golden harvests of the past. 
He initiated new features and introduced several new writers of 
rare distinction. One of the happiest ventures during his brief 
tenure of the editorship was the series entitled Pages from a Private 
Diary by his old Balliol friend, H. C. Beeching, based on the writer’s 
experiences when he was Rector of Yattendon, and the near neigh- 
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bour of Dr. Robert Bridges and Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The 
Diary had a well-merited success when it appeared in book-form, 
and remains to this day an admirable picture of the amenities of 
late Victorian country society, scholarly but never pedantic, and 
lit with a humour that is void of malice. It is full of good things, 
and happy quotations, none more moving than the beautiful epitaph 
which a former vicar of Nettleden wrote and wished to be inscribed 
on his tomb beneath the yew-tree in the churchyard : 





‘Beneath the shelter of this yew-tree’s shade 

A little harmless rhyming priest is laid. 

He loved his life, though not of death afraid : 
He loved his Maker, though so strangely made.’ 


For he was a poet, a faithful and much-beloved parish priest, whose 
natural goodness of heart was not warped by his bodily deformity. 
He was buried where he wished, but without the epitaph which 
his bishop objected to as being too pagan in sentiment, thus irresis- 
tibly recalling the famous remark of Mr. Pecksniff. But the lines 
may be read on the pulpit erected to his memory in Nettleden 
Church, so placed, on a panel half-facing the wall, as not to affront 
the eyes of anti-Paganistic propagandists. 

Strachey did not confine himself to accepting ovntailiainen 
which, to borrow a phrase of which he was fond, reflected the 
impact of impressions on a fresh mind. He was often responsible 
for the subject or its treatment. For he was full of ideas and 
generous in imparting them to writers capable of turning them to 
the best account. And as his duties at the Spectator office occupied 
most of his time he asked me to assist him in the sifting and select- 
ing of MSS. submitted to the CornuILL. This was quite an informal 
post. I never discharged any official editorial functions, as Sir 
Henry Newbolt has kindly but erroneously stated in his Reminis- 
cences, but I had the run of the back-room on the second floor 
—the scene of the oysters and Yquem luncheon—and used to go 
there on most afternoons to read MSS. and occasionally interview 
the contributors who brought them. One of these visits still re- 
mains vividly in my memory—that of a young lady arrayed in 
gay and vernal attire, who fluttered into the room with a roll of 
manuscript which bore the title, quite in keeping with the traditional 
character of the ‘ Naughty ’Nineties,’ of In Quest of Sin. 

What I believe to be a sound as well as a self-protective instinct 
caused me from the first to adopt the rule of declining to read 
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contributions in the presence of the writer. Such a concession is 
incompatible with the judicial detachment desirable in an editor 
or his deputy. So after I had promised that her story should receive 
our best consideration, the young lady fluttered out of the room 
and I never saw her again. But it is only fair to add that neither 
the theme nor its handling in any way justified the suspicions 
aroused by the lurid title, and to this day I cannot be sure whether 
it was intended as a lure or a “leg-pull.” With nine out of ten 
modern women novelists it would have proved a faithful description 
or even an understatement of the contents. 

When I returned to Waterloo Place in 1896 Mr. George Smith 
had retired from the active direction of affairs except in regard to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and the control had passed 
into the hands of his son Alexander Murray Smith and his son-in- 
law Reginald John Smith, K.C., of whom the former retired from 
active partnership in 1899. Reginald Smith, who retired from the 
Bar on entering the business in 1894, showed from the first both 
zeal and conscientiousness in maintaining the high tradition of the 
firm, and conducted his correspondence—at least when I knew 
him—without any labour-saving assistance from typists. He was 
a man of an old-world courtesy in whom the cares and responsi- 
bilities of office, though they never affected his natural kindliness, 
bred a certain gravity of demeanour unfamiliar to those who had 
known him as Jack Smith at Cambridge. He took a lively interest 
in the fortunes of the CornuiLL of which he became editor on 
Strachey’s retirement, and followed the hospitable precedent of his 
father-in-law in the dinner-parties which he periodically gave to 
the principal contributors at his house in Green Street. 

The duties of a taster of MSS. threw various opportunities in 
my way. I turned down In Quest of Sin and possibly discouraged 
a budding Vicki Baum or Anita Loos. But as a set off there was 
the consolation of having passed on, with special recommendation, 
contributions from three authors, two of them beginners, afterwards 
destined to attain high distinction. One was a romantic fantasy 
written in an elaborately artificial style, full of strange or recondite 
words, yet marked by undoubted originality. It was an early, and 
I imagine an experimental effort, by Mr. Walter de la Mare, repre- 
senting the phase of his development out of which he has long since 
emerged into an atmosphere of greater clarity and simplicity. 

The second was a tale of whale-fishing, incorporated later on 
in The Cruise of the Cachalot, by Mr. Frank T. Bullen, with whom 
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I established friendly relations which lasted for many years. Bullen 
was largely self-educated. He had no schooling after he was nine 
years old, went to sea at the age of twelve and there served in various 
capacities, from cabin-boy to chief mate, in all parts of the world, 
retiring from the Merchant Service when he was twenty-six, in the 
year 1883, when he obtained a junior clerkship in the Meteorological 
Office. He was certainly the mildest-mannered man who ever came 
out of the fo’c’sle of a whaler, but his first and best book remains 
one of the very best on its subject. He wrote of what he had seen 
and known with force and eloquence, but he had no illusions as 
to his merits: he once told me that had he read Melville’s Moby 
Dick before turning author he would probably have never written 
about whaling at all. Bullen’s work at the Meteorological Office 
kept him in bread and butter, but gave him no satisfaction, and 
he welcomed his release with delight. He wrote a very clear 
copper-plate hand and, unlike most authors, found the manual 
exertion of writing not a burden but a pleasure. His industry was 
remarkable, and in the last fifteen years of his life, though a martyr 
to the acute asthma, accompanied by emphysema, which ultimately 
carried him off, he produced more than twenty volumes, includ- 
ing With Christ at Sea and other works of a religious character. 

The third and most startling of the new literary stars that 
swam into the ken of the CornuILL was Joseph Conrad. A few 
years before it had been my privilege to review one of his earliest 
novels—An Outcast of the Islands—for the Atheneum, then edited 
by Norman MacColl, and the impact of his genius was only con- 
firmed by the short story, entitled The Lagoon which he submitted 
to the CorNHILL in the late ’nineties. Itis a brief but tragic study 
of the Malayan character, and I had not the slightest hesitation 
in passing it on to the editor with a strong recommendation. This 
was Conrad’s first appearance in an English magazine, and in after 
years when I came to know him personally, he acknowledged his 
debt to me in a way that was as gratifying as it was generous. 
But I cannot take any special credit for my share in the matter, 
for what else could a literary critic with half an eye in his head 
have done ? 

In the many reminiscences which have been published by this 
extraordinary man, I do not remember having seen any reference 
to his handwriting. It was remarkable for a nobility in the sweep of 
the character, notably the capitals—reminding me of those of Beet- 
hoven—and I greatly regret having lost the two letters that I 
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received from him. But I have vivid recollections of our meetings, 
and of one or two things that he said. He spoke English fluently 
and correctly, but with a pronounced accent, and I well remember 
his describing a publisher, who combined a venerable appearance 
with extreme parsimony, as ‘ an ’orrible personalitee.’ On another 


occasion, just after I had been reading The Secret Agent, I asked 


him how he had acquired his knowledge of Russian diplomacy and 
secret service methods, and he replied that, while he was still in 
the Merchant Service, he had been to the Russian Embassy on some 
commercial business and had seen some understrapper, adding 
‘All the rest came out of my inkpot.’ With him intuition, or 
clairvoyance, seemed to supply what with ordinary people was 
only acquired by careful investigation, or ‘mugging up.’ I once 
met him in Pall Mall, looking up at the windows of the houses, 
and it seemed to me as though that penetrating gaze of his revealed 
to him the lives and characters of all the people who lived there. 
I may add that I recommended The Secret Agent to my friend the 
late Sir Edward Henry, then Chief Commissioner of Police, who 
assured me afterwards that the portrait of the Scotland Yard 
inspector showed an insight and appreciation far superior to that 
of the ordinary writer of detective fiction. 

After Strachey’s retirement from the editorship of the CoRNHILL 
to take up the control of the Spectator I stayed on for a short time 
assisting Reginald Smith with the CornuILL and in other ways 
until 1899, when I rejoined Strachey as his assistant-editor, and 
brought to a close a connection with Smith, Elder & Co. which had 
lasted for some five years, and, so far as I was concerned, had been 
al aureum quinquennium. 

In the early days of my connection with the Street of Ink, a 
story was current of the advice which a once well-known but now 
forgotten editor of a literary periodical gave to his reviewers: ‘ Be 
kind, be generous, be considerate, but when you meet a silly fool, 
string him up.’ Such truculence was entirely foreign to the gentle 
nature of Leonard Huxley whose recent death is grievously deplored 
by all who knew him, whether as a friend or as editor of the Corn- 
HILL. I had known him from the days when he was an assistant- 
master at Charterhouse and my acquaintance ripened into friendship 
when he became reader to Smith, Elder & Co., and in the years of 
his editorship of the Cornutt. To the very end of his life he 
retained a happy youthfulness of mind and body, an eager interest 
in things new and old. As it has been noted he always looked 
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like the elder brother of his distinguished sons. He was a scholar, 
who took Firsts in Mods and Greats, and acted for a while as assistant 
to Professor Lewis Campbell at St. Andrews, the University which 
in later years conferred on him an honorary LL.D. But he was 
no recluse ; he loved the open air, games and music, and besides 
his solid contributions to biography in the admirable Lives of his 
father and Sir Joseph Hooker, wrote a good deal of graceful and 
accomplished verse which reflected his own ‘ gentle thoughts and 
calm desires.’ As an editor he was most accessible and ready to 
give benevolent consideration to contributions from beginners, 
whether with or without sponsors; and to me he was specially 
endeared by his admiration for the work of my old friend and 
schoolfellow, J. Meade Falkner, author of The Nebuly Coat, and 
that exquisite Byzantine fantasy ‘Charalampia’ which appeared 
in the pages of CoRNHILL in 1916. 
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ONE ASPECT OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY A PROSPECTIVE EMIGRANT. 


I cannot claim that the circumstances which I am about to relate 
are in any way peculiar—indeed, they or similar ones must be 
common to those situated in the same walk of life as myself. 
My story is a ‘homely’ one of personal experience with an 
attempt to draw conclusions therefrom. After living abroad, either 
in British Dominions or possessions or in foreign countries for a 
large part of my active life, I was in early middle age when I 
was compelled to what is commonly called ‘settle down,’ and 
although there was no imperative call upon me to reside in England, 
it was natural that I should choose my own country as my habitat. 
For one thing, and despite the advice of friends acquainted with 
my means, who pointed out the incidence of taxation, I had con- 
scientious scruples about spending my modest income abroad, 
especially as nearly half that income was represented by a pension 
received from public funds. My position was, in fact, typical of 
that which has to be faced yearly by many people on retirement 
except that in my instance life was somewhat more complicated 
in that a disability restricted such normal activities as the driving 
or care of a motor-car and practical utilities in house or garden. 
Having decided to live at home we had to choose between 
town or country—suburbs had no attraction for us—and after 
weighing pros and cons, voted for a rural district. Accordingly 
we rented unfurnished an old-fashioned but attractive house in 
one of the most unspoilt though not isolated parts of the West 
of England—the rent of which, amounting to practically one-eighth 
of our income, may be deemed to have been within our means. 
In this retreat we contemplated passing our days in such occupa- 
tions and amusements as the country affords—and it was on 
employment both inside and outside the house that we were pre- 
pared to spend a considerable proportion of our income. By this 
means it seemed that we were making the most useful contribution 
within our power to the difficulties under which the country was 
labouring. Let me at this point hasten to say that it is by no 
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means my intention to advert to that hardy annual—the shortage 
of domestic servants. 

It was on the basis of the maximum employment being given 
that our domestic budget was drawn up and the establishment of 
employees duly arrived at. I need not enter into details of this 
beyond stating that their wages attained just over a quarter of 
the total revenue, although this did not of course include the cost 
of feeding the indoor staff, which cost was included in household 
expenses. The latter with the cost of the maintenance of a motor- 
car reached to almost exactly half of our available disbursements, 
Thus the upkeep of our home including rent came to seven-eighth’s 
of our possible outlay, leaving the remaining one-eighth for charities 
and subscriptions, clothes, travelling, doctors, dentists and other 
personal outgoings. To most people this last figure would seem 
to be cut too fine, but having determined on our way of life we 
had perforce to adjust it in that proportion and as a matter of 
fact over a period of some years we found that it would, but for 
the charities and subscriptions, have worked out fairly accurately. 
It is to those two items, which completely upset it and therefore 
threw out the whole of our, perhaps too meticulous, calculations, 
that I now propose to refer. ! 

We had hardly been installed when we received the pleasure 
of a visit from the local vicar who, after broaching the subject of 
churchmanship and church attendance—subjects with which I was 
in hearty accord with him—asked me if I was prepared to make 
what he termed a ‘ freewill offering’ quarterly to Church funds 
in addition to any contributions to the collections at services. On 
enquiring as to the use to which this offering was to be put he 
informed me that it was towards the stipend of his curate who, 
like other curates, was but poorly remunerated. The undeniable 
truth of this last statement made it imperative for me to subscribe, 
although the few guineas I promised seemed meagre in comparison 
with the sums he was obtaining from elsewhere. However, since 
I believe in the Church being the first charge on any voluntary 
donations, I felt that with regular support of the plate I was at 
least doing my duty. I was soon to be disabused of this idea. 
The Church almost immediately required a new organ the cost of 
which had to be found within the parish, and so worthy an object 

could scarcely be refused. I accordingly subscribed, and since the 
farm labourers were, to their credit, putting up their half-crowns 
I could do no less than put up my sovereigns. When Christmas 
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came on, the bellringers and the waits, the last being young people 
from the village choir, naturally demanded my attention, while 
to keep matters alive during the course of the year, a summer 
féte, several parish ‘ socials,’ a subscription to a village magazine, 
a special Rogation offering collected from house to house, and a 
similar ‘whip up’ for the Curates’ Extension Fund, all needed 
my financial co-operation. There were, too, other calls at irregular 
intervals which I need not weary the reader by recounting. It 
will suffice to say that the purposes were wholly excellent, and 
that although comparatively small amounts were involved, in most 
cases the sum total was appreciable, although in comparison with 
others I was in no way generous. 

But although I hope I did at least some part of my duty to 
my own parish church and its activities, I must confess I failed 
in so far as most appeals from outside but neighbouring parish 
churches were concerned. There was one that wanted to purchase 
a piece of ground to extend its churchyard, several that desired 
to repair their fabrics, yet another that required to augment its 
vicar’s stipend in order that he should be able to meet his rates, 
and these and others solicited my aid. Nor were other communions 
outside that of the Established Church in the least backward in 
urging their claims to my bounty. One of my household, for 
instance, was a Roman Catholic for whose worthy pastor his small 
and poor congregation desired to offer some gift on his being 
transferred from his charge. Unbeknown to this good man, and 
indeed very contrary to his desires, a subscription was raised. I 
could not refuse to assist. Nor could I decline to participate in 
a fund got up to repair the humble chapel of the Congregationalists 
in the village. 

I recognised, of course, that there were claims upon one second 
only in importance to those of the Church and which it was one’s 
duty, and indeed privilege, to meet. Among such I conceived 
nothing more deserving of support than the British Legion, and had 
my pecuniary resources been but one-tenth of what they actually 
were I would have still supported it in the same spirit as millions 
support our annual Poppy Day on November 11. 

Any intentions towards real generosity in this direction were 
soon frustrated by the current of appeals which poured in upon 
me in a seemingly never-ending stream. In one respect, perhaps, 
I was in a happy position in that my residence was located almost 
on the border of the adjoining parish, for this involved my partici- 
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pation in the benevolent activities of both. An annual Christmas 
treat was organised for the school-children which received my 
practical sympathy, but I confess I found it difficult to understand 
why a summer ‘ outing’ was deemed essential for those enjoying 
the fresh air of the country all the year round. However, it was 
considered necessary and chars-a-bancs were hired accordingly to 
convey the youthful holiday-makers to spend an August day in 
a large town. 

Yet these festivities by no means exhausted the parochial round, 
Emissaries waited upon me to inform me that I had been elected 
a vice-president of the two local flower shows, and these honours 
could only be acknowledged by playing my part in ensuring that 
the prizes allotted were adequate to the merits of the exhibits, 
In addition, one village conducted what was called a ‘ carnival’ 
to enliven the early autumn, and this included a most creditable 
firework display, the expenses of which were met by a collection 
among the neighbouring residents. In passing, too, I might men- 
tion that the purchase of premises for a village hall and club had 
been undertaken two years before my arrival. The modest sum 
of £500 being still required, it was made abundantly clear to me 
that I was expected to make an impression on this deficit, the 
scope of which impression may be gauged from the fact that two 
of the leading residents subscribed £50 each in the first instance, 
The object defined as ‘a club where the youth of the village can 
find healthy recreation during the winter months’ was not perhaps 
unreasonable if not vital, but I know my contribution was con- 
sidered even mean. 

On the whole I can say I kept fairly well abreast of these various 
responsibilities, although I may admit to a slight faltering when 
the adjoining village cricket club requested me to meet some of 
the expenses incurred by its members in playing their away matches, 
especially as several of the young men concerned enjoyed the 
possession of motor-bicycles. After some hesitation I yielded, but 
my donation was not of a size that the secretary considered worth 
while to acknowledge with thanks. I was grateful, however, to 
obtain a receipt. 

At this point I would emphasise that our people were by no 
means wholly occupied with the organisation of various amuse- 
ments. Sterner parochial calls awaited me. In order to provide 
for the needs of the sick there was a District Nurse. This competent 
lady was poorly remunerated, and her salary was found in inverse 
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proportion to those requiring and indeed receiving her services. 
In other words, those who were termed the ‘ principal residents ’ 
and who in view of the heavy calls on her time would hardly have 
requested her ministrations, unless under exceptional circumstances, 
paid the maximum subscription, while those of whom a few shillings 
a year only were demanded were remarkable for the paucity of 
their numbers. In fact these subscriptions were so backward that 
it was necessary to supplement them by the organisation of sales 
of work and useful articles to which, of course, the ‘ principal 
residents’ filled the réle of ‘principal contributors.’ That the 
contributions were only too willingly made goes without saying, 
but I have cited the instance to show the state of public opinion 
on the matter of responsibility for a most useful public servant. 

The instances which I have selected above from a catholic 
field seem commonplace and even trifling. And they were indeed 
trifling—metaphorically a mere affair of outposts—as compared 
with the heavier engagements which opened out, and even at 
times overlapped the preliminary skirmishing with the stability 
of my financial position. Before, however, proceeding to these 
I may recall that I was quickly waited upon by the representatives 
of the three political parties, each of whom left me in no doubt 
that my cheque would play an important part in the salvation 
of the country. 

The scope of what were purely parochial responsibilities was 
sufficient to indicate that some revision of my initial domestic 
budgeting would be required. There are in most homes economies 
that can be effected in various small directions, and it was not 
long before I began to put these into practice in household and 
personal expenditure. My allocation under both these headings 
was pruned, but in accordance with the principles upon which I 
was endeavouring to conduct my expenditure, I did not for some 
time contemplate any reduction in the amount of labour I employed. 
As it turned out, my adherence to this last doctrine proved to be 
my fundamental error. 

My residence was situated some two and a half miles from a 
good-sized market town. There was fortunately only a moderate 
amount of unemployment, so the special Christmas fund organised 
for those out of work did not involve any considerable sums. 
But the inhabitants were most enterprising and progressive in 
their support of any and every good cause. 

I have always admired our English system of maintaining our 
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hospitals by voluntary contributions, and there are probably few 
people who do not regularly assist the great establishments in the 
Metropolis wherever they may reside. Nearer calls are however 
obviously more pressing, and our local infirmary which served a 
large district merited all the support one was able to give both 
in money and kind. That support culminated in a special ‘ drive’ 
to which a day was allotted each summer, the area being divided 
into a number of sections in which everyone living was personally 
canvassed by the collector appointed. There was a good deal of 
competition as to the results in the various sections which con- 
siderably stimulated generosity. 

Then the St. John’s Ambulance claimed one’s attention, for 
owing to the number of road accidents, especially in the holiday 
season, its responsibilities were always increasing—so much that 
a new ambulance was soon required. The money for this, over 
£700, could only be obtained by popular subscription. And it 
was during the period of the financial crisis of 1931 that this sum 
was duly raised. I could do no less than take some part. 

On the lighter side of life the town ran its flower show, its 
carnival, its poultry show and its musical festival for all of which 
one’s support was solicited—and in the instance of the poultry 
show at least in a most pressing manner, for on my delaying my 
answer to the appeal for funds for prizes, I received an urgent 
reminder a few days later, asking me what I proposed to do in 
the matter. At that time I was being particularly harassed, so 
without considering the consequences I replied regretting my 
inability to do anything. I similarly declined an invitation to 
accept a vice-presidentship in exchange for a specified donation 
towards the expenses of the musical festival. 

Despite these lapses, however, I did in a modest way continue 
to fulfil my réle. The football club found me a regular subscriber, 
and so did other minor activities which need not be recalled in 
detail. I was conscious, however, that I was fighting a losing 
battle and with such consciousness ultimate defeat was inevitable. 
But I did manage to keep my flag flying for over four years, so if 
worsted in the end I feel I was not altogether disgraced. I was, 
too, becoming painfully aware that the amount and scope of my 
benevolence was less than was expected of me, and this caused 
me a perturbation which was only natural, for few things are more 
unpleasant than to be reputed close-fisted. I therefore consulted 
one of my neighbours with whom I was on fairly intimate terms, 
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and explained my position and the extent to which I had felt 

myself able to co-operate in the common tasks. He did not think 

that considering my means I had done at all badly, but he pointed 

out that I was deemed a great deal better off than I actually was 
owing to my employing such and such a number of servants— 
as a matter of fact I had five—three in the house and two outside. 
It was largely for this reason the target for any and eyery appeal, 
since five servants for two people were deemed an expensive luxury 
in these times. In reply I explained that it was quite feasible 
for me to reduce my household staff and that I had only declined 
to economise in that direction because of the volume of unemploy- 
ment. I could not, I went on, understand or put myself in accord 
with governmental policies which consisted in abstracting from 
the pockets of the citizens money which was being utilised to give 
employment and handing it over to others in order to maintain 
them in idleness, It was in harmony with this belief that I was 
endeavouring to regulate my private life. 

However, the result of this conversation convinced me that for 
the sake of my peace of mind I should be compelled to reduce 
the number of my employees, and it was with regret that we com- 
menced by dismissing one of the maids. I could have dispensed 
more easily with the lad in the garden, but it would have been 
far more difficult for him to have obtained another post, 

I have so far touched only upon what was expected of me in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and it would indeed be wearisome 
to enumerate the calls from the wider area of the county. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a few instances to show their com- 
prehensive nature. 

In the realm of sport I was asked to join the County Cricket 
Club which at that time was in a desperate financial position. I 
complied not only because I was fond of cricket, but also because 
the failure of the club meant that a number of professionals and 
members of the ground staff would be thrown out of employment, 
But the club continued in a bad way and a special appeal to raise 
a sum of money running into thousands was launched shortly 
afterwards. Towards this the members were expected to make 
a further effort and, moreover, during the ensuing year they were 
twice again called upon for specific needs. It was genuinely enough 
life or death to the county cricket and this being so it was impossible 
not to co-operate. 

There was, too, the inevitable flower show—a remarkably fine 
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one—which was held at the county town. In the general interests 
of county horticulture residents were circularised far and wide for 
the support to maintain its great traditions. The County Police, 
too, had their annual sports in aid of Police Charities. One could 
do no less than take a few tickets for so worthy an object. Then 
there were two archeological societies, one of which specifically 
appertained to my own county and the other, which confined 
itself to the publication of a journal, included an adjoining county, 
The subject was one that interested me. 

Leaving out mention of the directly charitable objects which 
furnished claims upon one stronger than any I have cited, I will 
recall finally that there were several packs of hounds in the locality 
whose existence was largely dependent on popular support. I 
simply could not afford any contribution, and it was impossible 
to ignore the fact that I was not bien vu on that account. As it 
was, when I came to compute the number and amount of my 
subscriptions far and near, the figure alarmed me so much that 
at the end of my third year I was compelled to exercise further 
domestic economy. I had no choice but to reduce the outside 
staff of two by fifty per cent. For during the period coyered by 
the experiences I have related, my income, like that of most other 
people, was falling in an alarming manner. My pension was 
reduced, dividends were passed, capital shrunk, and taxation was 
increased. Something had to go. I had not, I fear, the moral 
courage to cut my subscriptions and keep my employees. And 
from the point of view of citizenship I am convinced I was wrong. 
But it is difficult to dissociate oneself from the life of the particular 
community which surrounds one and to decline to do what it 
expects of one. 

It is not indeed that that community has the sole claims on 
one’s charity. Most of us have personal calls from quarters where 
free education, free medical attendance, unemployment benefits 
and old age pensions are unknown. And it is in those quarters 
which are the least vocal that the direst distress often prevails. 

But although during the whole course of history the social 
services have never functioned so munificently, appeals to the 
benevolence of the most heavily taxed classes in the world—the 
middle classes of the country—have redoubled their insistence. 
A person as obscure and as modestly endowed as myself averaged 
three postal communications a week from distant parts of England 
soliciting my financial aid for causes the worthiness of which it 
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was impossible to gainsay. The Press constantly and very rightly 
gives publicity to similar appeals, while every Sunday evening we 
hear on the wireless calls for help, many of which one cannot ignore. 

It ill behoves anyone to decry the cause of charity. For charity 
is indeed the greatest of the virtues, blessing as it does both giver 
and receiver. But there is nothing good that cannot be abused, 
and the conclusions which I reached, based on my own experiences 
and reflection thereon, were that the practice of yielding to all and 
sundry demands—a practice which has no parallel in any other 
country—was tending not only to undermine the independence of 
our people but also to promote the survival of the unfittest. For 
when the people become accustomed to receive so many bounties 
without exertion on their part they become less and less inclined 
to exert themselves. Moreover, no one really values what they 
receive without effort. I know these are platitudes, but they may 
bear recalling in an age where sentimentality runs riot. A Dominion 
visitor spending some time in England once remarked to me: 
‘There seem to be a good many cadgers in the old country.’ I 
contested this observation at the time, but have since wondered 
whether there was not something in it, for certainly I did not 
remember the same self-reliant mentality among our English folk 
as there was even in the days of my own youth, and having been 
much away from England the difference struck me. At any rate, 
it is hard to believe that our overseas empire would have been 
won by those who did not possess a full measure of sturdy inde- 
pendence and enterprise. 

The remainder of my story is quickly told. No efforts of mine 
to economise could keep pace with what was expected of me— 
not only in the cause of charity and good works, but in the voluntary 
support of various public activities. And when it is impossible 
to keep step with what is expected of one in any walk of life, it 
is best to remove oneself from that walk. I closed the house, 
dismissed my remaining staff, sold most of my furniture and 
departed. 

In view of the poverty and hardship among so many of our 
people to-day my case, I am aware, calls for little sympathy. I 
never suffered any hardship while living in the English countryside. 
I was sufficiently clothed and I had enough to eat. My experiences 
therefore may seem petty and captious. But I maintain that they 
are not. And for this reason. Although it is of no import to the 
country what happens to me personally, from both the economic 
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and moral standpoints the supreme need of the country at this 
epoch seems to me to be the provision of useful and, if possible, 
definitely productive work for our people. To this need it is only 
a limited number of charities should be allowed to take precedence, 
And I claim that for the ordinary householder and especially those 
who have retired from their active careers the most obvious and 
practicable contribution to the country’s difficulties is to live in 
their own country, and to provide such work within the limits 
of their means. And those employed in the care and upkeep of 
the home and in the cultivation of the gardens of our fertile land 
are pulling their weight just as much as those in factory or mine. 

It is a well-known fact that no inconsiderable numbers of 
retired professional men have taken up their permanent abodes 
on the Continent in order to escape the burden of taxation to 
which we are subjected. Such conditions cause a grave loss to 
our revenue. But from such enquiries as I have been able to 
make it is not only to escape taxation that so many are in exile, 
It is because in addition, and more especially perhaps in country 
districts, so many and onerous demands—sometimes only indirectly 
related to the giving of useful employment—are made upon them 
that they are metaphorically submerged in floods of benevolence, 
and however unpleasant it may be to be swept away by a flood, 
it is easier than to struggle against it. The alternative lies in 
keeping away from the flooded area. 
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THE ROSE OF RELEASE. 
BY J. HARRISON. 


JEAN-PIERRE TERASCON sat on the sea wall, watching the light 
fade over the blue Mediterranean. The night was warm, but he 
wore his overcoat, and every breath of wind made him shiver. 
All along the coast, in bay after bay, the lights of the villas were 
coming out. Half a mile to the left shone the lamps on the Italian 
frontier, where the trains paused, and flustered their passengers 
through customs and passport ceremonies before they were allowed 
to pass into France. The blue of the Mediterranean faded to deep 
violet, then sank to a purple black. One by one the stars came 
out, the moon crept up, throwing a pale path over the sea, and 
turning the palms to dark shadows. 

With a sigh Jean-Pierre drew himself from the quiet scene, 
shook himself, as though he had been asleep. That was what he 
wanted, to sit for a week, two weeks, ten, to idle, rest, drink in 
the quiet that calmed his jangled nerves, to bask by day in the sun- 
shine that strengthened his frail body. Yet it was not to be. He 
must work to live, and well or ill he must be at the Café de la 
France, to sing for the patrons. II] though he was his voice re- 
mained, but it was his greatest terror that if he had to continue, 
without rest, or hope of rest, he might strain it, or lose it. 

‘ If only someone would leave me a thousand francs,’ he thought, 
‘it would be enough. I believe I could get well with a week’s rest. 
But no such thing will happen to me, I’m little more than a beggar.’ 

With a final sigh he rose, and walked along the sea wall to the 
café. 

Louis Poussin, who owned the café, was a little fat man with 
a small, black moustache. He nodded to Jean-Pierre, and wished 
him good-evening. He liked him, and was glad to be able to 
engage him so cheaply, for he knew the quality of his singing, and 
realised that the fees Jean-Pierre could have obtained, if in good 
health, would have been far beyond the purse of the proprietor 
of a café. But Jean-Pierre was so uncertain, he had his good and 
bad days. Sometimes he would sing a long time, but he might 
break down, coughing, and be unable to sing again that night. 
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Already, however, the fame of his singing was spreading round, and 
visitors would wander in, listen, and come again. Only, of course, 
it might be one of Jean-Pierre’s bad days. 

He was expected to sing in the afternoon, between three and 
five, and in the evening, between nine and twelve, but as he was 
so uncertain, and Louis Poussin, though kindly, a shrewd man of 
business, there was an arrangement by which Jean-Pierre might 
substitute long hours of dishwashing in the kitchen for some of his 
songs. It was not congenial employment, and tiring, but Jean- 
Pierre often washed dishes, for he had no pride when it was a 
matter of saving his voice. 

Louis Poussin was excited that night. He looked important 
and mysterious, and put a fat hand on Jean-Pierre’s thin shoulder 
to draw him aside, as he whispered ; 

‘Hurry, my friend, hurry. They wait impatiently for you. 
A party has driven in from Nice, rich, prosperous. Sing your best.’ 

‘I cannot sing much to-night,’ said Jean-Pierre, coughing. 

‘Not much, but enough,’ the proprietor urged. 

‘Not much,’ Jean-Pierre repeated. 

‘ But three times, for my rich patrons, and perhaps they will 
give you something.’ ; 

‘Oh, I will try, I will sing three times if I can. If not they 
must just come again to-morrow, if they want to hear me.’ 

‘Good,’ said the little proprietor. ‘ Hurry.’ 

Jean-Pierre took off his overcoat, and put on a long black 
cloak, lined with geranium red silk. Then he covered his face 
with a small black silk mask. He did not wish anyone in this 
dingy little café to recognise him, the singer who had begun to 
make a name for himself in Paris, Brussels, London, before he struck 
bad times, and illness, and, proud to a fault, had disappeared from 
the world that knew him, and sunk slowly into poverty. The 
little proprietor looked in at the door, and gesticulated violently to 
know if he was ready. Jean-Pierre inclined his head, and as the 
tiny orchestra struck up, he stepped on to the platform for his first 
song. 

He had chosen some old traditional airs, very simple, easy, 
direct. While he sang his mind was far away from the crowded 
café, he was back in his native village, a child, hearing the old songs, 
echoing the past. When he had finished he barely paused for the 
applause, but hurried down the dark steps at the back, refusing to 
go on and bow, leaning heavily against the wall. In vain the pro- 
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prietor threatened, argued, coaxed. In the end he had to go on 
himself and announce that ‘Monsieur’ would not appear again 
until his next group of songs. 

When the time came Jean-Pierre mounted the platform for a 
group of operatic arias. He noticed more now, ran his eyes round, 
saw a familiar face here and there, and a group of strangers, those 
the proprietor had spoken of, no doubt, for the men were in evening 
dress, and the women’s frocks and jewels spoke of wealth. Then, 
suddenly, his glance stopped. 

There was Evangaline, it could be no one else. She was older, 
her hair differently dressed, though it still waved, fair and silky, 
round her face, but the blue eyes were Evangaline’s, the delicate 
rose of her cheeks, the graceful slope of her shoulders. It was 
Evangaline, and after all these years. His heart gave a leap. 

How long was it since he had first met her? Centuries it 
seemed, though it was during the war. He had been badly wounded, 
battered, every shred of clothing torn from him. He had been 
taken to a British hospital, unknown, unidentified, till finally, by 
some working of officialdom, he had found himself in England. 
When his mind came back to him he found himself in a pleasant 
room, with a low, timbered roof, and huge fireplaces, the window 
looking on to smooth green lawns, and rolling meadows, a broad, 
smooth river, and a grey Saxon church. And the first person he 
saw was Evangaline. 

In the weeks following he saw a great deal of her. This was her 
father’s house, thrown open to wounded soldiers and she was 
nursing. She was the only person who knew French well enough 
to have prolonged conversation with him. He knew at once that 
he had fallen in love with her, perhaps she knew it too, for she fell 
in love with him. But from the first it was hopeless. There were 
differences of nationality, outlook, class, means, religion. They 
might, perhaps, have flung these aside and trampled on them, but 
that somewhere in the trenches there was a boy who had given 
Evangaline his heart before he went out. She wore his ring on 
her left hand, she wrote to him daily. What she felt for him she 
could not have explained, respect, almost maternal affection, a 
feeling vastly different from that she felt for Jean-Pierre. But 
she would not break faith with the boy, and Jean-Pierre too, was a 
man of honour. So there was only one meeting, charged with pain, 
that made their faces white and drawn, only one kiss that neither 
would forget. Then there was silence between them. Evangaline 
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waited for the boy to come back, nursed him to health and sanity, 
and made him proud and glad by marrying him. Jean-Pierre 
returned to the front, hoping for a bullet through his heart, but the 
war spared him, and sent him back to work for the goal he nearly 
reached when illness overtook him and ended his hopes. 

He returned to the present with a start. The accompanist 
was playing an introduction for the third time and looking at him 
anxiously. He nodded, curtly, and plunged into an aria. All the 
time his eyes were on Evangaline, and he blessed the black silk 
mask that hid his identity from her. When he left the platform 
he sat in the small room behind, his head in his hands, wondering, 
thinking. 

He started when he was called to sing his last group. He still 
watched Evangaline, who sat, quiet as a Madonna, her head 
drooped, looking downwards. He was almost painfully anxious 
that she should not recognise him, and yet there was an ache in 
his heart to think she should not know him. All the bitterness had 
faded from his love for her, physical suffering had worn away the 
burning sting of his passion. He was thankful that he had not 
married her, his present position would have been unbearably 
hideous if he had dragged her into it too. So there were com- 
pensations, and no bitter memories, though his heart ached for 
the past, and all its sweetness came back to him, vividly happy 
hours, when they shared the delights of music and poetry, darker 
ones when her presence alone made tolerable long days and nights 
of pain and weariness. He remembered, how well he remembered. 
But Evangaline ? 

That handsome fellow beside her must be her husband, he 
remembered photographs of him. A straight, honest, honourable, 
proudly reserved man, easily hurt by those he loved. The look 
he turned on Evangaline told Jean-Pierre of pure adoration. 

‘ She is safe with him,’ he thought, ‘ and they have been married 
ten years. Dieu, could I have loved so?’ He did not know, but 
he wanted Evangaline to remember him, to say in her low, sweet 
voice: ‘I have not forgotten you, Jean-Pierre.’ 

He knew it was impossible, as he stumbled down the platform 
steps after his songs. It was better as it was, better that he should 
slip away, unknown, unrecognised, without disturbing Evangaline 
by his poverty. 

The little proprietor came bustling up to him, clapping him on 
the back, encouraging him. 
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‘You will give an encore ?’ he said. 

‘I am too tired,’ Jean-Pierre pleaded. 

‘ But you always give one. Good, good, you will do it. I have 
a special request from one of the guests, the lady at the end table, 
the fair one, ciel, a lovely creature. She particularly requests that 
you sing an old French air, I do not know if you know it, I have 
not heard you sing it, but I said I would ask you, and she seemed 
to think you might know it... itis...’ 

But Jean-Pierre did not need to be told. It could only be one 
song, an old air that Evangaline had loved in the past, a song he 
had written out for her and taught her. 

‘T will sing it,’ he said. 

‘Ah, good.’ The proprietor was relieved. ‘I feared you might 
not know it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jean-Pierre, ‘I know it . . . well.’ 

It might not mean that she remembered him, or recognised him. 
Anyone might have come across the song and wished to hear it 
again. Or it might mean that his voice had brought back his 
memory to her, it must surely mean that she remembered him. 
His step was lighter and firmer as he went back to the platform. 

Evangaline was looking at him now, fixedly. Her hand was 
playing with a rose on her shoulder, a delicate half-opened blossom 
of palest gold. Her eyes were thoughtful, puzzled. 

‘She remembers,’ thought Jean-Pierre, ‘ but she is not certain 
ifit is I. But she will know, when I sing.’ So, softly, with his 
eyes on her face, he sang, ‘ Vous avez emporté mon coeur.’ 


‘You have carried away my heart, 
And you will keep it for ever, 
And, though one day we may sever, 
And I see all my joy depart, 

In spite of my grievous hurt, 
You will keep, for ever, my heart.’ 


She knew him, after the first line she knew him. At the close 
of the song he bowed, hurriedly, and rushed away. She knew him, 
that was enough. But once in the little, dark room behind he 
paused, tired, and bewildered, and his exaltation fled. He was 
just a man, tired, ill, overworked. Slowly he took off his cloak, 
and black silk mask. 

As he was about to go the little proprietor came in, with some- 
thing in his hand. 
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* Ah,’ he said, ‘I came in time. See, the lady asked me to give 
you something.’ 

Jean-Pierre drew back. He did not want to reopen the old 
wound. He wanted to leave things as they were, no longer painful, 
a beautiful memory. If Evangaline asked for him he could not go. 

‘ The lady only asks you to accept a flower,’ said the proprietor, 
‘but before I gave it to you I was to make you promise to keep it, 
Otherwise, I was to take it back. Do you promise ?’ 

Jean-Pierre bowed his head. The proprietor held out the golden 
rose Evangaline had worn on her shoulder. Trembling, Jean-Pierre 
stretched out his hand to take it. She had not forgotten, he was 
sure of that now. 

‘Convey my thanks,’ he said hoarsely. 

‘It is too late,’ said the proprietor, ‘ she has left already.’ 

‘So,’ thought Jean-Pierre, ‘she understands my feeling. We 
must not meet.’ 

‘It is a pretty flower,’ said the proprietor. 

‘ Pretty ?’ said Jean-Pierre. ‘ Pretty?’ 

But how could the fellow know whatit meant ? It meant that 
Evangaline had not forgotten, that she understood. Carefully he 
placed his hands round the fragile petals, and moved to the door. 
He wanted to creep back to his attic and look at his rose. He was 
still tired, still overworked, still poor, but what did that matter 
now? Evangaline had not forgotten. His thin fingers closed 
round the stalk of the flower, and he felt paper. A note? He did 
not want to read it, things were best left where they were. Never- 
theless he paused beneath a street lamp, and unwound the paper 
slowly. He looked, started, looked again. There was no writing 
on the paper, no handwriting. There were two notes, each for a 
thousand francs, wrapped round the stalk of the flower. He would 
send them back, he would take no money from Evangaline. And 
then he remembered, he had promised to keep the rose. That 
was what Evangaline had meant by the promise. She wanted 
to be sure he took the money. Very well, he would, but only as a 
loan. One day it should be repaid. Meantime the rose and the 
notes had slipped from his fingers, and he bent to pick them up. 
And it was the rose he gathered first, and raised to his lips. 
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THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF SUSSEX 
SMUGGLING 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MacMUNN. 


‘Don’r forget, mine’s three pair of stockings.’ 

A girl on a bicycle waves her hand from the road that laps 
the shore as she goes over the small stone bridge that crosses the 
dyke.... One of the innumerable dykes on the Sussex Coast 
mutters and murbles as the waters trickle through the black tarred 
trap. It is but a rough grass footpath that leads to the Martello 
tower and the little tarred coastguard chapel, although the bicycle 
slithers along it easily enough. With the girl gone there is nothing 
but the sky and a gull or two, and out to sea a smack and a 
Northsea schooner curtseying low tothe channel breeze. Allround 
lay the green marsh fields that fatten the sheep of the southern 
counties for miles round. The Martello tower is now a week-end 
bungalow but untenanted, and an old iron eighteen-pounder that 
once crowned it lies on great oak balks by its side below. Just 
the Sussex coast in a quiet corner, and not far stands old Roman 
Pevensey, that homed the Count of the Saxon shore, and the Norman 
castle a thousand years younger that lies within its walls . . . the 
castle that the Office of Works is repairing. While digging out 
its ditch hundreds of great stone balls have been thrown out, 
eighteen inches and more in diameter. Newspaper young men 
have prated of a siege in which these balls were used, but that is 
their tosh. Pevensey port was the base whence ordnance stores 
were shipped to Count Robert at Rouen, just as one Douglas Haig 
a few centuries later got his from Newhaven and Rutupiae that 
men now call Richboro’. When the stone balls became obsolete, 
and no chandler would purchase them as surplus army stores, why 
they rolled them out of the way into the deep wet ditch. But that 
is all a story quite unconnected with one Sussex lass and her silk 
stockings. The order for the three pairs of silk stockings was 
shouted to a quaint Saxon figure working apparently on the bank 
of the little armlet of the sea that ran up to the outerside of the 
dyke head and the tarred trap. Below it was a couple of black 
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balks on the bank with a ring in them, that made a small landing- 
stage, and a man was apparently trimming away the grass tussocks 
of the approach and ramming them into the hollow behind the 
balks where a high tide had sucked a hole. It was a rugged figure 
with a trimmed rough greying beard and an old short-brimmed 
black felt hat, while in his ears were small gold rings. Simple 
Sussex he looked, for sure, and one that might have lived there 
for many ages. 

Two road-cops riding by on the main road from the Eastbourne 
direction were chatting. ‘My grandfeyther,’ said one, ‘was a 
Preventive man, tidy lot o’ smuggling in those days.’ 

* Aye,’ said the other, ‘ that is so, and if all I hear be true they’re 
at it again. You and I'll be looking for bundles of silk stockings 
some of these nights. The Newhaven police have had several 
goes. Why, they say that smugglin’ is in the Sussex blood, and that 
they won’t see nothing wrong same as poachin’ and horse bettin’.’ 


And so it is, for smuggling’s in Sussex blood and it was killed 
more by Free Trade than Preventive men. With high tariffs added 
to motor-launch and light car waiting handy on the quite shady 
shores and coves, it is as easy as shelling peas. The fishing smacks 
too on both sides of the Channel having motor engines are inde- 
pendent of anything less than half a gale. . 

However, the two Sussex road cops went on chatting, and from 
one story of the Sussex pub to another, of Hayward and Burgess 
who were hanged as highwaymen on the heath and hill they harried, 
and thereby their names live for a thousand years when better men 
are long forgotten, and then they began to talk of the murder of 
Galley and Chayter. As they were men with whom I was on the 
‘pass the time o’ day footing’ I now joined in, and asked what 
about it. When did these murders and doings ‘something cruel’ 
happen ? 

‘Lord, sir! It’s a matter of a hun’ed and fifter years now 
long afore they hanged that Hayward, but folks talk about it still, 
they tried ’em up at East Grinstead, folk say. Martyrs up there 
too, I’m told.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘and my father who was head constable 
down at Cuckfield he had a book about ’un, pictures o’ hangings 
and the like.’ 

Now I happen to live at the reputable borough of East Grin- 
stead ... the East Town in the Green Stedding, and in my 
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library at Sackville College beneath the Charter from Royal Charles 
of martyred memory was a case of old books dealing with the way 
of Sussex folk, and there were one or two about smugglers, so 
I looked them up when I got back. The story is so appalling and 
so good an example of what hard cases will do if allowed full rein, 
that it is worth studying. We who have seen the eyes of a con- 
stable shot out by a thief as he lay on the ground need not be 
surprised. The book I had in mind had, I found, a long title, no 
less than 


A FULL AND 
GENUINE HISTORY OF THE INHUMAN AND 
UNPARALLELLED MURDERS OF 
MR. WILLIAM GALLEY 
A Customs House Officer and 
MR. DANIEL CHAYTER. 
BY FOURTEEN NOTORIOUS SMUGGLERS 
With the trials and execution 
OF SEVEN OF THE BLOODY CRIMINALS 
at Chichester. 


There were also accounts of the trials at East Grinstead, and 
others at Poole, the whole concluding with ‘A Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church at Chichester at a special assize by William 
Ashburnham, Dean of Chichester.’ 

Before looking to this extraordinary relation, which savours 
more of the Spanish Main than Merry England, a glance at the 
Sussex story will not be out of place, for though often casually 
referred to and its romance admired, there was more to it in both 
good and evil than is generally supposed. It was the Sussex 
coast alone that really lent itself to the great game. Sussex with 
its proximity to the continent, with its long open easy coast from 
Romney Marsh to Pevensey and from Pevensey to Selsey obvi- 
ously asked for it. In West Sussex its wild unopened country 
with very few roads, a condition which to a certain extent still 
obtains as we get down to Petworth and Midhurst, where great 
estates have been adverse to ‘development’ and ribbon villages, 
still further helped the industry. 

In this matter of smuggling, it is as well to remember that it 
had two quite different phases and periods, the ‘out’ and the 
‘in,’ and it is the latter with its more interesting side ‘ Brandy 
for the parson, baccy for the clerk,’ that remains in men’s memo- 
ries. If you look through the records it is the old well-known 
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Sussex names that you see in the thick of it, hanging in chaing 
and the like—Wingfields, Nyes, Austins and so forth. 

The ‘out’ is an entirely different story from the ‘in’ and an 
earlier one. Both phases belong to the periods when tariffs and 
prohibitions make law-breaking worth while, and also to some 
extent infringe the traditional and instinctive feeling of our obsti- 
nate polyglot folk of what are natural rights, same as rabbits and 
such-like. The smugglers, with their odd bags of tea for their 
friends and what not, were popular folk except in the case of the 
atrocious murders of Chayter and Galley aforesaid. They were 
in some sense public benefactors in that they provided things 
which we now think as necessaries but which no doubt for what 
seemed good reason carried prohibitive duties, such as brandy 
and tobacco, laces and bandana handkerchiefs. Before the ‘in’ 
days, in the idea of protecting the British wool weaver—a per- 
fectly proper principle no doubt—the export of raw wool was 
prohibited. The world was to take our manufactured and not 
our raw material. Weavers in Spitalfields, in Pembroke and up 
at Worsted and elsewhere on the East Coast were to have their 
livelihoods safeguarded and so it was. But raw wool on the Sussex 
South Downs, luggers and what not on the beach and a big price 
overseas !—what could you expect? As the old Spanish saying 
has it: 





‘Woman is fire and man is tow, 
The Devil comes and begins to blow.’ 


Same with wool and luggers and profits and when a fair wind blew, 
who could keep it out of France and Holland? It was Huskisson 
and Cobden who always urged that only abolition of restrictions 
in and out, would stop smuggling on a Sussex coast. But when 
it did give way, Free Trade did what the Preventive men never 
could. Then the smuggling died a natural death and smugglers 
were as much the poorer for it as bootleggers will be when the 
United States allows John Barleycorn and his kindred a free way 
again. From 1671 to so late as 1787, over a hundred years, the 
whole energy of the law was concentrated on protecting the weaving 
trade. The law forbade anyone living within fifteen miles of the 
sea in Sussex or Kent to sell wool save to those who would give 
sureties not to sell it to anyone within fifteen miles of the sea, 4 
puerile and futile provision. It ison record that the ‘ Supervisor 
of Sussex and Kent’ reported te Government in 1697, that in a 
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few weeks 160,000 sheep would be shorn in Romney Marsh and 
that the greater part of the fleece would be sent off ‘hot into 
France.’ 

Attempt to arrest the Marsh smugglers met with little success, 
and the merry game flourished, big fortunes were made and some 
of the well-known houses in East Sussex built therefrom, Etch- 
inghan, Goudhurst, Hawkhurst, and the neighbourhood, within 
teach of the Marsh did well, as did also those within hail of the 
South Down flocks. The wool smugglers rode in large gangs 
and were quite prepared to fight the Preventive service on every 
possible occasion. Indeed, at this period and right up to the middle 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century Sussex roads were so 
bad and the country so inaccessible, that within sixty miles of Lon- 
don what was really a guerilla war went on, lasting over a century. 
The county, highly organised for the ‘out’ smuggling, was there- 
fore ready for the ‘in’ trade when circumstances and the growing 
desire for luxuries and fineries and the money to pay for it at 
popular prices, made the demand for goods from France worth 
the risk of running them. Everyone was in it in some form or other, 
as the old stories of squire and parson tell us, and as Kipling has 
sung for us in ‘A Smuggler’s Song.’ Every old abbey and ruined 
castle and many a manor house were in it, nobody looked askance 
at the half-anker of schiedam left obligingly, and it was only when 
fierceness and brutality, largely for the purpose of stifling all 
evidence and informers, alienated the country-side, that the Pre- 
ventive service got a grip, while the reduction or abolition of duties 
and tariffs and the cheapening of transport as well as the improve- 
ment of communications brought it all to an end. Records show 
that fierce fights between troops, navy boats, coastguard, and 
organised gangs of smugglers went on right up till the accession 
of Queen Victoria. Sometimes the doings came perilously near 
piracy as when in 1758 Master Nicholas Wingfield and Adams 
Hyde, masters of two Hastings cutters, actually boarded a Danish 
ship on which was the Danish Ambassador, a portion of whose 
cargo they lifted. They paid the full penalty at Pirate’s Dock, 
but this did not put down Hastings piracy, for during the next 
seven years a gang known as ‘ Ruxley’s crew,’ largely Hastings 
men, preyed on vessels coming up-channel. To put this gang down, 
in addition to a large force of Preventive men, a detachment of 
200 of the Inniskilling Dragoons was sent to Hastings with a man- 
of-war and small craft. Because the Mayor of Hastings would 
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not say why the troops had come, he was nearly murdered by 
some of the gang. Eventually four of Ruxley’s Crew were hanged, 
In 1780 the Government issued a pamphlet in which it stated 
that the practice of smuggling had made such strides, from the 
sea and the coast into the very heart of the country, pervading 
every city, town and village, that universal distress had been 
brought on the fair dealer. The amount that year was estimated 
at close on four million gallons of spirit to come from Schiedam 
and between five and six million pounds of tea from France. The 
smugglers had agents at Flushing and elsewhere duly and formally 
appointed, and in fact the smuggling had become as organised 
and complicated an industry as ‘bootlegging’ and ‘hye jacking’ 
in our own days. When the wool export embargo was removed the 
import work intensified, and the profits of successful venture were 
so great that it survived till 1840. So recently as May, 1826, a 
smuggling galley ran ashore near the mouth of Rye Harbour, chased 
by a guard-boat, and actually opened fire on the guard. The 
blockade guard from Camber Watch-house came to the spot, when 
a body of not less than two hundred armed smugglers emerged 
from the sandhills, and opened fire on the coast-guard, killing one 
and wounding another. A considerable fight ensued, which, while 
the smugglers got their own wounded away, resulted in the loss 
of their galley. Between Pett, Fairlight, Rye, Udimore and Igden 
during the first quarter of last century and especially in the decade 
that succeeded Waterloo, there were constant fights, involving 
loss of life on both sides, between smugglers and the coastguard 
then known as the ‘ blockade’ men. 

One of the last of the smugglers’ battles was fought in 1828 on 
ground that is familiar to thousands. The smugglers had landed 
a considerable illicit cargo between Bexhill and a public-house 
at Bo-peep St. Leonards-on-sea, and a party of smugglers armed 
with large clubs known as ‘ bats,’ rushed to the beach and loaded 
the goods on carts and on their backs and made for Sidley Green. 
They were, however, overtaken by a party of forty blockade men. 
Both sides drew up in form for battle, and it is to be remembered 
that numbers of each side must have served in Navy, Army and the 
Militia. On the blockade sides Quartermaster Collins was killed, 
and several beaten, and an old smuggler, by name Smethurst, 
was killed at the first volley. So bitter was the feeling between 
the two parties that Smethurst’s body was found almost hacked to 
pieces by the cutlasses of King George’s men. Eight men were tried 
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and sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted to trans- 
portation. So recently as 1831 two smugglers were shot dead 
near Hastings and another at Worthing the next year, in a fight 
in which between two and three hundred smugglers engaged the 
Preventive force. The statement that for several generations a 
guerilla war existed is therefore no exaggeration. So late as 1833, 
less than a century ago, the Chief Boatman of the Blockade was 
shot dead, and on this occasion the smugglers successfully ran their 
cargo to safety, through two lines of their fellows who beat off the 
Preventives on both sides. The last death in the feud was that 
of an innocent fiddler shot by mistake by the guard. 

That was the end of it. The country was less lawless. The 
men who had grown reckless in the long generations of war by land 
and sea were dying out, railways and telegraphs were coming, 
farmers would no longer lend their barns, allow their horses to be 
‘borrowed,’ or leave their gates unfastened. The good old days 
were over, and the young Queen had come to the throne. The 
Chartist troubles and the hard years of the Georgian wars and 
their aftermath were passing, the prosperous Victorian Era was 
beginning. Labourers were getting meat two and three times a 
week and education was the order of the day. Not that any of 
these things alter the hardy common-sense Sussex folk at bottom, 
for ‘Seely ’ Sussex stands for a good deal. Still will you see shep- 
herd and grazier or woodsman, the same old tike that had defied 
the Roman on the Saxon shore and colonised and conquered these 
islands. 

So the stock remained, though the reckless smuggler, or the 
harder spirits thereof hung clattering in chains, on Selsey and on 
many a green and gibbet hill, a warning and a promise. So reck- 
less and remorseless had some become that they belonged to that 
clan of whom Shakespeare wrote ‘stone dead lath no fellow,’ the 
rest were just Sussex lads out for a ‘ bit o’ foon’ and to get their 
lasses fallals, and perhaps to fight for a mistaken idea as to the 
liberty of the subject. It was, however, the desperate cruel mur- 
ders by the Hawkhurst gang and similar ruffians that first stirred 
the public conscience and temper. Outside such cases the smuggler 
was an admired creature, and for many years the tradesman of 
Brighton, Hastings, Rye, Worthing and the like took the goods 
run by the ‘ Fair Traders,’ to give them their name of euphemy. 
It is not to be denied too that their very extended activity did keep 
open trade with other nations that might otherwise have faded 
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entirely, and this is a point worthy of remembrance when circum- 
stances have compelled us to abandon the free trade that for s 
long brought us our prosperity. 








The story of the murders of Chayter and Galley of which my 
friend the Sussex road-cop had spoken is now to be told. Keen 
is the local interest in the .old stories, and nothing can come but 
pride to have a smuggler ancestor unless he was one of those who 
swung for ruthless murders. These two still-remembered crimes, 
which were one, happened in this wise. 

In September, ’47, one John Diamond, or Dyman, agreed to 
go to Guernsey to smuggle a cargo of tea. His vessel, however, 
was captured by Captain Johnson’s cutter, and taken to Poole 
Harbour, the tea being lodged in the Custom House. This was 
more than the guarantors could stand. Their money, invested in 
the illicit tea, lay in the King’s strongroom. Sixty incensed smug- 
lers assembled armed and mounted in Charlton Forest, and rode 
for Poole. Thirty were to go to the Custom House and force it, 
thirty were to cover the operation. Their plans were successful, 
On the 6th and 7th October, they assembled, rode in military 
array to the harbour, drove off the Customs men, broké open the 
strong rooms and removed all the tea except one 5-lb. bag. No 
fight occurred with the Preventive men, who had been surprised 
and the few on duty overpowered. Then they went off in triumph 
through Fordingbridge, the cavalcade riding through a number 
of spectators. Among them was Chayter the cobbler with whom 
Diamond shook hands, giving him a bag of tea. 

A reward was offered and Diamond was arrested, but in the 
meantime Chayter had told friends that Diamond had spoken to 
him as he rode in the cavalcade. This came to the ears of authority 
anxious to find witnesses of the actualexploit. Chayter was eventu- 
ally instructed to go to Chichester with one William Galley, 4 
Customs man, and give a note to one of the magistrates, a Major 
Battine. On the 14th of October the two started, and en rowe 
called on a Mr. Host of Havant. There they learnt that Major 
Battine was at East Marden, and thither the pair went via Row- 
lands Castle, the old adulterine castle that King Henry II had 
dismantled. Calling at the New Inn at Leigh to ask their way, 
they proceeded, accompanied by several mounted men who had 
now joined them, including two brothers by name Austin. Arriving 
at Rowlands Castle they came to the White Hart Inn kept by the 
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widow, Elizabeth Payne, whose two blacksmith sons were reputed 
to be smugglers. While they were refreshing themselves, Mrs. 
Payne told the Austins that she believed this mission boded no 
good to the smugglers. She also sent for two others, Jackson 
and Carter, and communicated her suspicions to them. The two 
travellers were then encouraged to drink, put to bed drunk, and at 
midnight when several of the gang had assembled were roused by 
rolling spurs along their foreheads, placed one behind the other 
on a horse, their feet tied together and led forth on what was a 
journey and trial of extreme barbarity. All the way the smugglers 
slashed the unfortunate men with long whips, finally the lashed 
pair revolved under the horse’s belly, so that its hoofs struck the 
men’s heads as they hung downward, until uprighted again. Eventu- 
ally they arrived at Lady Holt Park, and here Galley, the Customs 
man, was taken from his horse to be thrown down a well. The 
smugglers however changed their minds, set them both on horse- 
back again and continued the flogging till they whipped Galley to 
death up on the Downs, where they dug a hole and buried him. 
Chayter, reserved by what were probably drink-infuriated scoundrels 
for a worse fate, was taken to a turf house, where he was chained 
and cut about the forehead by two brutes, Cobby and Tapner, one 
cutting through the gristle of his nose. Thus entreated and chained, 
and kept a day or two the unfortunate Chayter, village cobbler, 
was at last hung by the neck inside the Lady Holt Well, and 
pelted with heavy stones till he was dead. Phiz, the celebrated 
caricaturist and pen-and-ink draughtsman of the day, drew the 
unfortunates a-horseback being whipped by the smugglers, and 
several illustrated accounts appeared. Once the story got about 
justice was hard at work, public indignation was aroused and a hue 
and cry brought them all to justice before a special commission. 
They were all hanged at Chichester on January 18, 1849, all except 
Jackson who died of fright when he was being measured for the 
chains in which the bodies of the worst of the offenders were to 
hang. Apparently this hanging in chains was much more dreaded 
than mere execution. Carter was hung in chains near Rake in 
Sussex, Tapner on Rooks Hill near Chichester, Cobby and Hammond 
on Selsey, the two Mills, father and son, were executed but not hung 
in chains. 

Another son of the elder Mills was executed on August 12th 
of the same year, who was wanted for the murders of Galley and 
Chayter but had eluded arrest. He and some others of the gang 
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determined to go to Bristol with a view to escaping to France, and 
en route met one Richard Hawkins whom they asked to go with 
them. As he hesitated they put him up behind Mills and took him 
to the Dog and Partridge in Slendon Common. There complaint 
was made that two bags of tea had been stolen, and they charged 
Hawkins with the robbery which however he stoutly denied. They 
then stripped him and proceeded to whip him to make him confess, 
In vain Hawkins pleaded for some mercy for his wife and children’s 
sake. As he drew up his legs to protect himself he was repeatedly 
hacked in the groin with revolting cruelty. He expired a little 
later and his body was thrown into a pond in Parham Park. So 
much was the county enangered at this fresh outrage that pardon 
was offered to any more of the Poole gang who would give evidence. 
At length an outlawed smuggler William Pring offered to find Mills 
whom he discovered at Bristol with two brothers Kemp, who had 
broken out of Newgate. Pring led them to Beckenham in Kent 
where they were arrested. They were all tried at East Grinstead, 
where the Kemps were executed. Mills’ body was hanged on Slen- 
don Common and after execution was hung in chains on the spot. 
Kingsmill of Goudhurst, Sussex, formerly an agricultural labourer 
but captain of the gang, Fairall of Horsen-down-Green, Kent, and 
Perin a carpenter of Chichester, all of the Hawkhurst gang, were 
later arrested, and executed at Tyburn in April. This practically 
finished this particularly reckless crew. 

In the churchyard at Patcham is a monument, now almost 
illegible, which is thus inscribed : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
Of Daniel Scales who was unfortunately shot on Thursday evening 
Nov. 9th, 1796 
‘Alas! Swift flew the fatal lead 
Which pierced through the young man’s head 
He instant fell, resigned his breath 
And closed his languid eyes in death 
All you who to this stone draw near 
Oh! pray let fall the pitying tear 
From this sad instance may we all 
Prepare to meet Jehovah’s call.’ 


And ‘ very nice too,’ and a young man’s death in crime is pathetic 
enough in all ages. As a matter of fact Master Daniel Scales was 
a very desperate and reckless young smuggler, and one night was 
with a large party marching inland with their illicit cargo when 
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they met a party of soldiers and excisemen. The smugglers scat- 
tered, and one of the ‘riding men’ with them met Scales and 
called on him to surrender. This he refused to do, whereon the 
officer who had ‘ met him before’ and knew he ‘ was too good a 
man for him ’ shot him through the head before the young smuggler 
could himself fire. 

One more whiff of the old salt piracy comes to us in a local 
paper of so recently as October, 57. A vessel carrying 89 barrels 
of Hollands was expected, and some forty villagers of smuggling 
tendencies assembled at Rustington windmill near Littlehampton 
and awaited a certain sign. Hearing the boat coming in they 
went down to the shore to whip the stuff out of her. But a coast- 
guardsman was also watching at the same spot. The man in the 
bows ran in, and asked him ‘7s it all right ?’ whereupon the coast- 
guardsman fired a pistol into the air and showed the coastguard 
signal of a blue light. The smugglers who were close behind him 
scattered, not realising he was a lone man, and made for their 
homes, while at Littlehampton the coastguard who obviously 
had good information put out to sea on seeing the blue light. 
Three miles out was a fishing smack anchored with but one man 
aboard, who declared he was fishing. While the suspicious coast- 
guard were questioning him further, the boat which had fled from 
the coastguardsman and the blue light on the beach now approached. 
Finding a Revenue cutter alongside, they turned again to fly, 
throwing out their brandy barrels as they went. Alas! The race 
is not always to the swift. They were all captured, and had the 
Revenue cutter been on the other side of the smack no doubt the 
barrels would have been handed up into the actual hands of the 
coastguards. Even as it was the barrels were all recovered. This 
attempt to revive the old craft excited much comment and interest. 

That is the last of it, but we may expect that the hereditary 
instinct of the coastwise folk has its ear to the ground, now that 
tariffs and duties and modern facilities may make the game worth 
while. But alas modern facilities act also in favour of the Preven- 
tive service, swift cars, wireless telegraphy, telephones, and search- 
lights rather load the dice heavily against romance adventure and 
cheap silk stockings. But if the suspicions of my road-cop friends 
are right, and if the desires of the lass on the bicycle really referred 
to smuggler-run goods why !, there may be a ‘ bit of foon’ on the 
Sussex flats or Romney Marsh yet. 















THE CAVE. 


‘ What we take to be a longing for the dead past is often a disguised desire 
for the perfection of a better country and the life after death.’ 


THERE was once a cave, at the foot of the fir-clad mountains, 
Where the hawk towers over the gorse and the herring-gulls cry, 
On a lonely coast where the long bright sea-wave crumbles, 
And never a foot goes by. 


And there is no other sound in the sunlit stillness, 
But a slipping stone on the high, steep mountain walls, 
Or a trickle of sun-baked earth where the red fox passes, 
Or a dry hot fir-cone falls. 


Long years ago, when I was a boy and a pirate, 
We built us a driftwood fire at the mouth of that cave, 
And fished for our food, or sang round the fire, or listened, 
While time died out with the wave. 


Long years ago, when I was a boy and a pirate, 
We swam in that sea, and basked in that sun, and heard 
The pulse of the world in the breathing sound of the waters, 
And asked for no lovelier word. 


Was it dark in the cave, as this rock-bound night that re-echoes 
The cry of our joyous crew from a timeless coast, 
Calling me—back to the past, or on, to the future, 
As a man coming home, or a ghost ? 


For I think—when I die I shall stumble out of a cave-mouth, 
As Lazarus groped through the sepulchre’s open door, 
Where the smooth warm stones that were wet with our naked 
foot-prints 
Gleam grey in the sun once more... . 


A.FreD NovEs. 


























THE ‘FLYING SHOP’ IN ALASKA. 
BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


‘Ar last,’ I sighed—as our steamer fussed off from the terraced 
‘city’ of Prince Rupert, on Kaien Island—‘ modern Progress is 
left behind!’ Was not our next call to be Ketchikan? And 
after that, slow careful zigzags through the Wrangel Rapids, and 
so on to Juneau by the Taku Inlet of awesome renown ? 

I was in the Arctic, I told myself amid all this sublimity. Here 
our little ship’s siren was smothered with glacier thunders, as the 
ice-masses hurtled down from rose and purple alps into the lonely 
fiord below. So this was Alaska—America’s one disappointing 
‘buy’ from the European Powers: France and Spain, Mexico, 
Russia and Denmark. Still, it was a bargain deal; a matter ot 
$7,200,000 for a domain ten times the size of England. Thus far, 
not much has been made of this fearsome realm of snow and gold, 
rocks and rivers and forests without end. But asa haunt of Silence, 
I had high hopes of Alaska. True, it was by train that I left Skag- 
way for Inspiration Point and the summit of White Pass—where 
the Union Jack floats beside the Stars and Stripes in a frontier that 
recalls those far-off Klondike ‘strikes’ and the false dawn of 
Alaska’s ‘ Big Business.’ 

Luckily, trains are few in this world of woods. Turn your 
back upon those steel rails, and you are with Indians and big bears, 
the dog-sled and canoes of your school books and Crusoe-ish dream- 
ings. I was a little uneasy to find a few dismal shacks and a drug- 
store boosting itself as ‘ Atlin City’ or ‘ Circle City.’ But eternal 
trees swallowed those warts and blobs on the face of Peace. Here 
at long last (I kept telling myself), was Solitude undefiled. No 
roads, but dim trails to Nowhere ; no roar of traffic, but the river’s 
own foamy sweep through a chaos of stones. 

No fret and conflict of human passions smoked here ; none but 
the Red man (as I thought) roamed and hunted beside his lowly 
brother, the Eskimo. That very name evoked an igloo home 
of ice-blocks, lit with fish-oil and a dumpy slave-spouse of. abject 
mien with a doll-like papoose slung at her back on a painted board. 

What a land for a camping-holiday! Body and soul seemed 
to swell and exult in this Alaska where (as I thought) wild-men and 
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beasts were much on a level, primitive in needs and desires, with 
no religion to speak of, no ‘ appearance’ to keep up, and an utter 
disregard for the Qu’en dira-t-en? of prying or censorious neigh- 
bours. And once more I mused, ‘ What a sylvan Arcadia for 
the repose of sophisticated souls!’ 

I was in this pipe-dream when I descended from the upland 
snows into a fishing-village on a windless bay. It was a canning- 
centre, set between granite cliffs and smelling abominably. That 
eye-sore place wore a festive air. Its hybrid humanity displeased 
me. So did the horrid reek, and those packs of wolfish dogs that 
fought or cavorted obscenely around the factory. 

Yet I needed camp supplies; and ‘ Venus City ’—as I shall 
dub it—had an excellent store with wares of surprising range, run 
by a voluble American from Seattle. Besides, I might see some- 
thing of the salmon-industry. For this lordly Fish dominates 
Alaskan economy, just as the Sheep does the back-blocks of Aus- 
tralia. Had I not heard of salmon-wonders on the boat, all the 
way up from Vancouver and the Strait of Georgia, and along to 
Juneau? The easy money there was in this tin-can trade, with 
the living ‘ stuff’ so plentiful, that at times no traveller need seek 
a river ford, since he could walk from bank to bank on the solid 
silver scales of a frenzied salmon-shoal! ... Well, it might be 
so. But I felt that Industry was out of place in this sanctuary of 
woods and waters. 

Venus City I found a sultry spot; the air was tainted with 
vanished fish, as well as loud and heavy with mosquitoes. Strange, 
how these poisonous insects seem to love the Arctic wastes in the 
brief swelter of incongruous summer! For the first time a surge 
of doubt beset me; there were nasty pock-marks on the rugged 
face of my Arcadia ! 

The City was all tiptoeing and peeping expectantly. A few 
mongrel whites sprawled on the rocks to scan the skies—as the 
peasants of Mayo do when a gaggle of wild geese are overhead, and 
a shot will bring down a meal of meat. But it was the Indian 
squaws and Eskimo maids who made all the tumult, dancing and 
shrilling like wild things in barbarous lingoes of every key. 

Nobody noticed me. The shabby factory was closed, the pack- 
ing-season over, and wads of American money were now itching to 
be spent. Evidently the Great Depression had not reached these 
parts! Yet some of it seemed to fall on me. And I couldn’t find 
the storekeeper. 
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‘ What’s on?’ I put to the only near-white who wore a hat. 
‘ Listen,’ the man yapped at me.... ‘He’s comin’! Right 
now—look ! ’ 

A spot in the dazzling sky developed a faint drone. The female 
citizens screeched and hugged each other as the spotty portent grew. 

‘Mis-ter Birdman! O-o-o-o! Mis-ter Birdman!’ 

Aghast, I watched their antics—until with a roar a big seaplane 
skidded and splashed along the glassy surface of the bay. It was 
a clever landing. 

Out of the cabin a grinning pilot popped, to be followed by his 
boss—a nimble Yank who stood and saluted our delirious City with 
the sweeping jerks of a circus ring-master. 

‘It’s our flying Dress-Shop,’ somebody explained to me. And 
in that moment my Arctic dream was shattered. Progress was 
here—even here! These copper-coloured demons got lurid raiment 
by the angel-route: the lumpy squaws of Lone Wolf and Black 
Hawk, the pig-eyed daughters of Etukisook, and shapeless Eskimos 
of all ages, from centenarian hags to bandy-legged babes, whose 
squeals now shot through the Lapland orgy of this day of days. 

‘Heave ’em out, Joe,’ Mis-ter Birdman piped to his pilot, after 
dodging embraces of gruesome contact. 

‘Lend a hand, Herb. You too, Mike! An’ whoop it up as 
you go!’ They made all the noise they could, as they swooped 
to obey. 

Whites and half-breeds were already in the roomy cabin, kick- 
ing back at the dogs and babes that fought to follow them into the 
stuffy gloom of that magic Palace of the Modes. 

And such Modes! On cheap Woolworth hangers scores of 
glaring gowns flaunted for a moment, and then were whipped out 
upon sunlit rocks that stank of fish. Everything and everybody 
fairly exuded fish in Venus City. 

Here were monstrous hats, all flowers and feathers, ribbons and 
fruits, and buckles of paste. Here were bérets and ‘tams’ never 
before seen on sea or land. Tailor-mades too, of bedlam cut and 
stripe ; fur coats of quite decent pelts—even silk and rayon undies 
for females who could (and did!) run naked without any shame ! 

Boots and shoes to stock a theatre were hauled out and arrayed. 
So were all the rubbish jewels of Houndsditch, from yard-long ropes 
of pearl to brooches and earrings set with stupendous Koh-i-noors 
at a dollar a-piece, with bracelets of rubied filigree at fifty cents— 
or less. 
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With nightmarish noise the seaplane was unloaded and the 
big buying begun—with Mis-ter Birdman himself a surpassing 
Barnum of cash sales. He had bits of Eskimo, that lively lad, 
He spat out scraps of Indian dialect ; innuendoes that were gross, 
and frothy exuberance that was wholly American. And he sus- 
tained the feverous scene with amazing zest. 

‘They’ve got money to burn!’ the man burbled to me in a 
gleeful aside... . 

* NO, mother!’ he yowled at a bulky crone of curious dignity, 
She had pounced upon a wispy tulle-thing of the true puce of Marie 
Antoinette, and now held it up to her wrinkled eyes. 

‘ Tha’s for a dee-bootant,’ the Solon of Fashion decreed to her. 
‘ But this noble fur; now! That’s fr YOU! Look at it, Sister! 
Feel the quality! Try i on!’ 

She did. It took time, as well as doughty labour from her 
babbling friends in the mob. 

That coat was far too small. Great bulges loomed in the wrong 
places. Seams were strained, buttons big as plates dragged at their 
cables across that sinewy frame... . 

‘ Gee, but it’s swell!’ bawled the Birdman amid the din all round 
him. ‘Look!’ And he poked a mirror no bigger than a shilling 
at the strutting hulk, that she might see the wonder for herself. 

‘How much ?’ 

‘Sixty dollars.’ 

‘I take him!’ 

A groping paw pulled a roll of greenbacks out of her fishy shawl. 
From it the squaw peeled off six $10 bills, and the deal was done 
amid crowings and thumpings of felicitation. 

Meanwhile, the pilot was fostering trade by offering free trips 
in the air to all who would buy a new frock or a couple of hats 
—which had no doubt been rescued from the ash-barrel of some 
American home, to be decked outrageously for this aboriginal 
market. 

It was unimaginable. Weather-beaten rocks and hauled-up 
boats were now covered with garish silks and strings of beads, with 
glittering fantasies hurled and heaped anyhow on the side. The 
factory itself was invaded, and glad rags draped on the evil-smelling 
salmon-racks. Preposterous cami-knickers and brassiéres of crépe 
de Chine were now tried on in the smoke-room in a giggly access 
of modesty that came just once a year, or whenever the ‘ high-flying 
styles ’ descended upon Venus City from a white beau monde outside. 
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In and out scurried lone papooses, screeching with neglect or 
else parading in happy finery before ecstatic maternaleyes. Jabber- 
ing women and girls fell over larky or furious dogs, and rapturous 
barks or anguished yelps from these ‘ whooped it up’ still more to 
the aerial mercer’s delight. Savagely beaten, or pelted with stones, 
these mangy curs sprang and bit, or else fought each other and the 
dressed-up belles, who on Flying Shop Day would brook no dis- 
traction from Vanity’s Fair. 

For hours the pandemonium raged, to die down only when fat 
money-wads had slimmed, and purple raiment had been grabbed 
—often torn to rags by gorilla-rivals before Mis-ter Birdman could 
soothe and settle the dispute. 

This done (often with blows), he assessed the damages due to 
himself with all the severity of a London magistrate with penitent 
shop-lifters in the dock before him, who had been caught in flagrante 
delicto by a store detective. 

Never have I seen so ‘easy’ a trade. These raw customers 
never took off their Mother Hubbards, or voluminous shawls, to 
try on the coats and frocks. They would pounce with mindless 
caprice and drag things on over their own fishy apparel. No mirror- 
posing or critical preening at this non-‘ White Sale!’ No judging 
of style or fit, no demands for alteration, no quibbling over a price : 
Il est & prendre ou @ laisser—as in the princely salons of the Place 
Venddme ! 

I was astounded at Mis-ter Birdman’s enterprise and at the 
tireless showmanship of his sales. I remembered the odd traffic in 
cast-off clothes which I had seen Jews conduct among the Kimberley 
negroes years ago, when these were paid off and were going home 
from the mines. One saw a strutting savage in a silk hat and a 
woman’s corset—with no more ‘ to it’ in the way of costume than 
just that! 

Alaska’s flying-shop was even stranger. It ruined that land 
for me, I fear. But when the Venus orgy was spent and soft Arctic 
twilight over all, a hoarse and wilted salesman grew expansive, and 
I had to listen to him in my own despite. His pilot and a couple of 
half-breeds had gathered up the sumptuary débris and repacked it 
in the cabin-racks of a gently-swaying "plane. 

To-morrow or the next day our Birdman would descend upon 
yet another community, after touching up the unsold ‘ stuff’ which 
had been so grievously mauled. His needles and cottons; his 
knitting and darning-gear ; with laces and thimbles, silk stockings 
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and gloves (!) and scarves, cheap scents and bags and other fal-lals 
—of all these he still had a biggish stock. And he knew each wilder. 
ness market ; its likes and mislikes, its big ‘ wows ’ and ‘ sure flops’ 
were all graven on his vivid American mind. Thus far, our trader 
had an aerial monopoly. He could not hope to keep it indefinitely, 



































So ‘while the going was good——’! v 
He deserved success, this daring fellow, who carried Progress ‘V 
through the clouds and waters into Alaska’s wilds. the 


‘ There’s money here,’ he exulted as we sat at supper after the He 
hectic day. ‘ Folks that say this is only a snowfield ha’ got another ing 


think comin’.’ to 
For years, it seems, this wearied Paquin of the skies had kept the 
a ‘she-shop’ in Ketchikan. ra 


‘It was slow sleddin’,’ he owned. So he must needs take on wil 
side lines. One of these led him far afield—in a cumbrous boat chs 
amid the myriad islands of the ‘Inland Passage.’ no’ 

He’d be months away from home on these trips, selling frocks vet 
and frills from his little ark at ‘lost’ ports of his own exploring. gre 
These ventures paid him well. He bought the ‘stuff’ at rag-bag ov 
prices, and sold it at profits that shocked himself to a Red Indian 
and Eskimo clientéle that was ‘ not so partic’lar.’ old 

Colour was the thing: ‘Sump’n fierce—blindin’ 1 , "So res kept an 
a dye-shop busy. But those sea-Odysseys took him too long. hes 
Suddenly my dealer in duds became ‘ air-minded.’ He bought a day 


seaplane and hired a bold, efficient pilot who—when on earth— rak 
could become his alter ego in ‘ Whoop-’em-up’ visitations whose An 
uproar must never flag. The big cabin was all wardrobes and jhi 


drawers, like a drapery-store afloat. And in a single golden season the 
of howling swoops, ‘ Mis-ter Birdman ’ was known in every canning- kn 
centre of Alaska. 

Of course, this new aerial route to fortune cost much more than rig] 
the leisurely Ark—even when its Noah installed an ancient motor the 
in it. But then the return was prodigious. His skiey shop could san 


time its visits to the close of each salmon-season, when the red men he 
and little mongols have fishy wads of American money and are ‘Ty 
yearning to get rid of it. hat 


Whole families work in the sloppy canneries. And when these dea 
close down, the squaws and girls, both Indian and Eskimo, scan age 
high heaven for the flying-store and greet it with extravagant gen 


glee. ... aw 
‘I satisfy ’em all,’ the Bird of their Paradise claimed. i 
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‘WOODCOCK FORWARD!’ 
A COINCIDENCE. 


BY GEORGE M. FOWLER. 


Woopcock!’ ‘Woodcock to the right!’ Bang! Bang! 
‘Woodcock forward !’ from the unsuccessful one. Darting through 
the tree-tops comes a grey ghost of a bird on noiseless pinions, 
How the heart of the youngster out for his first day’s covert shoot- 
ing beats! Here he comes! Bang! On he goes! Bang !—and 
to the inexpressible delight of the schoolboy down he comes. Was 
there ever such a triumph? For in these parts a woodcock is 
rare. What does it matter if a great calf of a hare dashes past 
within twenty yards, and pays no sort of attention to the two 
charges which cut up the ground a yard behind her. Has he 
not killed a woodcock, which had already been missed by the 
veteran, who presently at the end of the beat comes up and con- 
gratulates the boy in the kindest way, and makes him blush all 
over with his praise ? 

How it all comes back, nearly fifty years later, when a grey 
old man, bronzed with Eastern sun, stands at that self-same corner, 
and wonders if those hollies will hold another cock to-day. Over- 
head come the pheasants, far more numerous than in those old 
days, when few, if any, were turned down, but the merry little 
rabbit is absent now, and a hare is nearly as rare as a woodcock. 
And the old sportsman, accustomed to varied sport in jungle, 
jhil, and paddy-land, feels in his heart a sort of compunction at 
the slaughter which demands only steady hand and eye, with no 
knowledge of woodcraft. 

But hark! What is that? ‘Woodcock—woodcock to the 
right!’ Bang! Bang! ‘ Woodcock forward!’ He almost thinks 
that he is dreaming. No! here he comes. Right between those 
same two trees he darts. Bang! On he goes. Bang! Down 
he comes! Was that first miss intentional? He hardly knows. 
‘Let me look at that cock, Tom.’ But when it is brought, he can 
hardly see it, for his eyes are very misty with memories of the 
dear old man whose kindly words thrilled the boy of fifty years 
ago with pride, and Tom wonders what is the matter with the old 
gentleman, when he holds the bird in his hand so long, and turns 
away without a word—‘ Blest if I did not think the old beggar was 
going to blub,’ said Tom to his friends. 
















HARK BACK! II. 
PROVIDENCE. 
BY WILFRID JELF. 


Tus is one of those tales which go to prove that there are more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamed of in... But 
never mind about that. This is how it came about, anyhow, 
thirty years and more ago. 

The remnants of Louis Botha’s army had been fighting rear- 
guard actions all the way from Pretoria along the railway running 
east by Middelburg and Machadadorp to the Portuguese frontier 
at Komati Poort—call it two hundred and fifty miles, you 
wouldn’t be far out. In so doing they had been conscientiously 
covering the leisurely withdrawal of the old President and his 
Government on their final evacuation of the Transvaal for the 
Portuguese Port of Lourengo Marques with an eye to the ultimate 
hospitality of Europe. 

A running fight had accordingly been carried on under peculiarly 
difficult conditions in the wild and mountainous country about 
Machadadorp, Waterval Boven, and Waterval Onder right on to 
Kaap Muiden from which the mountain ranges drop suddenly 
away to a low and waterless plain, heavily infected with fever 
and involving even more trying days and nights made hideous 
by mosquito and a raging thirst. And all along the railway line 
running below us, the permanent way with its bridges and culverts 
had been systematically destroyed with a ruthlessness which made 
the supply of the British forces by rail a remote contingency for 
many a day to come. 

But the Boer object was achieved. ‘Oom Paul’ Kruger and 
his Ministers with all the archives dating back to the era of the 
‘ Voortrekkers ’ passed safely in the train of state over the great 
bridge spanning the Komati at the frontier and left South Africa 
for ever. Then, and not till then, did Louis Botha turn back 
with the Commandos of the Faithful, which he promptly dispersed 
to north and south into the Lydenburg and Ermelo districts on 
that disintegrating Boer principle which was so often to prove 
the despair of their more orthodox opponent in his thankless task 
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of attempting to lay them by the heels. A few, a very few, of the 
less stout-hearted slipped across the river by night into neutrality. 

It was into the last abandoned Boer camping-ground at Komati 
Poort, then, that the British troops entered after thirty-six hours 
of pretty agonising drought: and the sight of the clear running 
waters of the river brought horse and man tumbling down the 
banks in abandoned haste, to drink first, and to wallow after. 
There all the way along the river-bed, and plainly visible, we 
found the discarded impedimenta of an army in hurried retreat 
thrown aside in futile attempt at concealment. Officially organised 
bathing-parties found not the slightest difficulty in recovering by 
diving operations boxes of ammunition, dismantled field-guns and 
pom-poms, maxim guns, rifles — a perfect arsenal, in fact, of 
every type of armament which merely required reassembling to 
restore it to its former state of efficiency. 

The railway station had been entirely burnt out, as also a long 
convoy of engines and a mile and a half of rolling-stock which, 
having reached its journey’s end, could serve no further Boer 
purpose. These trucks were still blazing in the yards and sidings 
in a white heat which entirely precluded approach within a hundred 
yards for several days. All around and down to the water’s edge 
lay sacks of grain and flour partially, though by no means wholly, 
destroyed. 

Only the master-mind, trained in the war-schools of so-called 
friendly European Powers, could have devised quite this acme of 
the destructive art with the sole purpose of frustrating the efforts 
of a small British force marching on its belly with one hundred 
and fifty miles of broken railway behind it. That small force 
was composed of all sorts, from Foot-guards with a battery of 
Artillery to a mounted Irregular Corps, hailing from the eastern 
border with the style and title of the Swaziland Mounted Rifles, 

The troops had settled down into camp for a halt of some 
duration pending the restoration of railway communications on 
which work was already proceeding apace. The heat was stifling : 
general conditions tropical and feverish. The ground lay low and 
was thickly encumbered with the Wait-a-Bit thorn, trees of a 
sickly yellow stem and other unhealthy-looking tendencies. 

The Coldstream and the Artillery were in bivouac close to the 
great bridge spanning the river at the other end of which was 
mounted the frontier post of Portuguese Infantry, soldiers whose 
physique appeared to vary in inverse ratio to their portentous 
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sense of dignity. High up the hillside, on the far bank, could 
be seen a battery of their fixed muzzle-loading armament the gun. 
detachments of which appeared to be in a chronic state of standing. 
to, such was the seed of distrust for British intentions as sown among 
our traditionally oldest allies by the councils of Europe. But the 
Swaziland Mounted Rifles had ridden two miles away from us up 
a small tributary to the north before they could find a camping 
ground suitable to their requirements. It followed therefore that, 
owing to their distance from the main column, they had had to 
make their own dispositions for day- and night-outpost protection, 
Which, now that the scene is set, brings us to our story. 


A few nights after they had settled down into this camp, three 
troopers were sitting round a small fire smoking their pipes after 
a dinner of ordinary rations cooked to perfection by a master hand, 
Of the three men, two were brothers and the third a friend who had 
become attached tothem. Piet and John de Villiers came of good 


Afrikander stock, half English half Dutch. Their father, old 


Johann de Villiers, owned the richest farm in his district of Northern 
Natal and worked it himself with his sons and an army of farm 
hands. When the boys had asked for his blessing on their’ proposal 
to enlist in the local mounted corps, he had not withheld it and 
had accompanied it with a gift of the two best horses in his large 
stable and an honest old-fashioned prayer for their safe return, 
In all the fighting in which they had been involved they had done 
well, these two, and had drawn the warmest commendations from 
their squadron-leader on the occasion of more than one exploit 
of resource and daring. Nevertheless, they had studiously re- 
nounced all claim to advancement or promotion, holding their 
bond of fellowship at a higher value than any rank or distinction 
which would inevitably split them up into individual positions 
of responsibility as non-commissioned officers. Troopers they had 
started: troopers they would end. 

The third member of this triple alliance was a man of entirely 
different type and temperament. Stephen Morrison had been in 
the country comparatively few years. He had started with a 
small store in their neighbourhood which had been well patronised 
by the de Villiers family as well as the whole estate, and his small 
business had in consequence developed on unusually successful 
lines into a concern of fair importance. A friendship had in due 
course sprung up between him and the two sons of the house; 
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and on hearing of the intention of the latter to join the local force, 
Stephen Morrison, being a bachelor and unencumbered, had left 
his store in capable hands, saddled his horse, and ridden over to 
join the brothers. 

There had been moments when the brothers had confided in 
one another about their misgivings as to the desirability of so close 
an association—moments when they knew they would have been 
happier if this companionship had not been forced upon them. 

The fact was that behind a certain reserve Stephen Morrison 
was the victim of a grim and unsympathetic disposition. Human 
kindness was a thing entirely foreign to his nature. The brothers 
had found it out early and made allowance for him on the ground 
that in his own life, of which he had never vouchsafed a word, 
he had clearly had little contact with the generous side of humanity. 
Apart from this peculiar failing they had found him a man of 
undoubted courage and unfailing loyalty. 

Physically the difference between them was obviously a racial 
one, for whereas Piet and John de Villiers showed the fair charac- 
teristics of their English mother, the family trait which gave 
Morrison his colouring suggested something definitely farther east 
than the British Isles. 

There is yet another character in the picture—character is the 
only word—of whom hitherto no mention has been made but 
who figured conspicuously in the association of these three men. 
Jan, plain Jan, was one of those rare gems among kaffir boys 
worth a guinea a drop of blood, who having once hitched his 
chariot to the star of the white man will follow him for ever, for 
better for worse, in sickness or in health, right through his life 
and over its edge into the Great Beyond. 

Jan had taken upon himself to come off the farm without 
leave. When the brothers had been riding for two days across 
the open veldt on their way to the recruiting depot from home, 
they had become aware at the midday halt that they were being 
followed. On riding a chukka back they had found Jan hiding 
behind a rock. 

Moreover, after the stormy scene which followed in which he 
had flatly refused to return home in spite of threat of the very 
direst punishment not excluding flaying alive, it had been decided 
that he should be allowed to proceed on the distinct understanding 
that he could follow the regiment but in no official capacity of 
any sort or kind. On this condition only had he been permitted 
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to run behind on his flat feet. Nevertheless, after the regiment 
had taken the field, at every halt and in every camp, the grinning 
face of Jan would appear from nowhere like that of the proverbial 
Cheshire cat and the ready hands of Jan fall to work on service 
of one kind or another for the ‘ baasses.’ on! 

After a fortnight of desperate forced marches, Jan blossomed 
out into a pony of his own under quite obvious Boer accoutrement, 
Within three weeks he had contrived to wriggle himself on to the 
official establishment for rations as a kaffir driver, though he drove ve 
nothing but hard bargains at the farms he visited for luxuries 
on behalf of his clientéle. And in five weeks he was recognised yo 
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as the most valuable official and unofficial asset in the Squadron ou 
which he served as faithfully as—though always secondarily to— ja 
his own masters. Bu 
That was Jan. 
On the night in question, then, the three troopers had sat up ‘V 


late over the rum ration and, after strolling over for a last look 
at their horses on the picket-line, returned to their blankets and 


rolled up on them, rather than in them, for the night. dre 
The moon shone fitfully. On the skyline hung heavy banks he 
of clouds which threatened to bring dirty weather before morning. els 


The night was deadly still and as breathless as it only can be in 
low-lying country before a storm. Everyone slept uneasily. 

At two in the morning three blinding flashes of lightning were fee 
followed by a succession of piercing screams in the transport lines his 
where only a few moments before the bullock-teams had been 
peacefully lying at the diistle-booms of their buck-waggons, chew- 


ing the cud of satisfaction. They were all up on their feet now 80 
and shaking with terror while kaffir boys were running about in fre 
a panic and shouting helplessly. At the same moment the storm ‘hi 
burst in a sheet of dense torrential rain. da: 

John de Villiers jumped up and ran to the scene of the dis- by 
turbance. In a moment he was back. 

‘Quick, Piet! Quick, Ste! There’s a lion among the kaffr be! 
boys. Bring your pistols or your guns.’ sm 

As he spoke there passed close to them a massive figure gallop- Tol 
ing sedately by on padded feet—a cloudless blurr of immense ke 
power and reach—and with it went the half-unconscious cries of ke 
the victim it was carrying away. 

Piet was up in a flash and racing after his brother. Other the 


troopers were already about in hot pursuit. 
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But Morrison only turned over on his blanket. 
‘That man’s dead!’ he murmured; ‘no use wasting time 
rial over a black man dead.’ 

































ice Two hours later Piet and John came back. Morrison opened 4 
one sleepy eye. 4 

ied ‘ Any luck?’ he asked, 

nt, For a moment the brothers stared hard at him. 

he ‘Got the boy’s body back, if that’s what you mean,’ said John 

ve very sourly, ‘and that wasn’t any thanks to you.’ 

ieg ‘No!’ added Piet. ‘You didn’t put yourself out much, did 

ed you! It was Jan who was the white man of you two. Jan ran 

mn out after the lion and set about him with nothing better than a 


as sjambok, till he dropped the boy two hundred yards outside camp. 
But he was dead by then.’ 
‘Lucky it wasn’t Jan!’ said Morrison with utter indifference. 


p ‘We should have been in the soup—or rather without it!’ 

k Then John de Villiers lost all control. 

d ‘As a matter of fact Jan got badly mauled too. He’s in the 
dressing-tent now and it’s going to be life or death. As for you,’ 

8 he added, the anger blazing in his eyes, ‘ you can mess anywhere 

. else you like from now on. We've finished with you.’ 

n Stephen Morrison looked genuinely taken aback. 


‘Sorry, boys. Sure I didn’t mean to offend you. S’pose we 
Q feel differently about things ! ’ he remarked blandly, as he collected 
his equipment, rolled up his blanket and carried it away. 


Jan turned the corner by the narrowest of margins and was 
soon on the road to recovery, but the lion incident brought about 
1 fresh measures for the protection of the camp by night, and a 
. ‘lion picket’ was mounted to keep the outskirts patrolled after 
dark. Fresh orders, too, were issued for the carrying of revolvers 
by men employed on night duties. 

It was a week later. ‘Lights Out’ had sounded two hours 
before and the whole camp was wrapped in sleep. Here and there 
small fires were petering out into little heaps of white ash, while 
round the perimeter of the occupied area a few others had been 
kept burning brightly by the inlying picket for the purpose of 
keeping out the marauder. 

The night was dark but the air cooler than it had been and 
the picket-sentry on the horse-lines was being kept busy. Here 
@ squeal and a reverberating kick betrayed the effects of inactivity 
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after the earlier fatigues of the trek: and there again, the snapping 
jaw of a troop horse which had at last successfully fidgeted itself 
on to the wrong side of the picket-rope and then become seized 
with an irrestible aversion for the reposeful expression of his now 
opposite neighbour, kept the man on the move. It’s always the 
way with the old war horse: when wearied out with the day’s 
work—sublime peace for all concerned, man and horse: but after 
a week of camp routine, endless employment for the stableman|! 

Within the space of ten minutes the picket-sentry had caught 
and tied up two, separated three more engaged in a two-round 
triangular contest, and restored to No. 2 Troop Line yet another 
who had got bored with his lawful companions and taken on him- 
self to visit his friends in No. 4. 

And so on. 

But the officers’ horses, picketed by themselves fifty yards 
away, had escaped his attention for some time and he suddenly 
bethought himself of them. It was darker over there and their 
standings had somehow missed the general illumination of the 
rest of the camp, so he carried his stable lantern with him. As he 
walked he looked at his watch. It was half-past two in the morning 
and he was due for relief at four. 


At a quarter to four the orderly sergeant was shaking up his 
picket. 

‘Wake up, boys! Get a move on,’ he shouted, ‘can’t find 
my sentry on the horse-lines! ’ 

Four men bestirred themselves, then scrambled up quickly and 
hurried out. The Sergeant ran over to the Cape cart under which 
the orderly officer was lying and roused him. 

‘Wake up, sir!’ he cried in a husky whisper ; ‘ one of my men 
missing off his post!’ 

The officer was awake on the instant and in less than a minute 
was following the Sergeant and organising the search. 

But they hadn’t to look long. One of the men walked over 
to the officers’ horses and stumbled in the dark over a stable 
lantern lying on its side. He struck a match, and the first and 
only thing he saw immediately at his feet was the bright dye of 
a half-dried pool of blood. 

‘Sergeant!’ he cried. ‘Hi! Sergeant! Up by the officers’ 
horses ! ’ 

There it was—as clear as day. Three yards away lay a revolver 
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and a yard farther the wide uniform hat worn in the regiment. 
Occasional splashes of blood and a very ill-defined spoor led them 
a short distance out of camp and then ceased altogether. Beyond 
that nothing. 

The whole Squadron saddled up at daybreak and scoured the 
countryside ; but the sun was high and it was eight o’clock before 
a patrol of kaffir boys found what they were looking for. In a 
narrow, rocky donga, heavily screened by bush and thorn, they 
came on the very little which once had been Trooper Stephen 
Morrison, No. 2 Troop, A Squadron, The Swaziland Mounted 
Rifles. 

Are there, then, or are there not, more things in Heaven and 
Earth than. . .? 























AUTUMN MORNING. 


Now morning wakes, and now the last pale star, 
Night’s lingering candle, is snuff’d out, as day 
With a new broom of brightness sweeps the bay, 
As flood-tide sweeps across a harbour bar : 


An off-shore breeze from purple hills that run 
Down to the sea, their sand-shod feet to dip 
In dawn’s cool waters, from his wing lets slip 
The scent of heather warming to the sun: 


And now from nights of deep-sea harvesting, 

Like driven birds a covey of red sail, 

Close haul’d, beats up for the far fisher town 
Where watching wives about their housework sing, 
And early sounds of field and coppice hail 

The sunshine brave on woodlands russet-brown. 


Patrick Forp. 











THE GREENHORN. 
BY HAROLD BALDWIN. 


Ir was hot on Wabash Avenue, Chicago; hot even for July. The 
street was a shut-in roaring blast of invisible flame. 

As the great trucks went thundering by, their noise reminded 
me disturbingly of a steam thresher whistling for straw—way 
back in Saskatchewan. And when the elevated trains rumbled 
overhead I ducked involuntarily—they sounded so like ‘coal 
boxes’ landing near the parapet. Street cars added their high, 
metallic tenor to the din and ear-splitting blasts of the traffic cop’s 
whistle shrilled over all. Two men were holding a compressed- 
air drill, quivering with power, against the obstinate concrete of 
the sidewalk, canals of sweat intersecting the grime on their bronze 
faces. Smartly dressed, well-barbered men mopped their faces 
with white handkerchiefs and girls minced along on tiptoes and 
high heels, or stood twittering with friends as they gazed critically 
at the jewellery displayed by Marshall Field. Everybody seemed 
hot, intent and happy, except me. I was hot, idle, and unhappy. 

With small funds and less experience, with a chafing wooden 
leg replacing the good one I had left at Wipers, I had come to 
Chicago to find a job. I told myself I might as well try to buy 
one of the useless gewgaws in Marshall Field’s window with the 
ninety-five cents in my pockets as try to obtain work with my 
qualifications. 

‘What experience?’ was the one demand of these city em- 
ployers, and when I told them I had farmed their contempt was 
sometimes disguised, more often not. And my limp didn’t help 
me. It was too bad, they said sympathetically, but—business was 
business. 

I turned into a Thompson restaurant, for I’d got to sit down 
somewhere ; I was tired enough to drop. And the lake was be- 
ginning to look very tempting, so cool and restful and—final. 
I’d been. broke before, many a time, but being broke in the west is 
a phase that passes. I could always get a job there. Here there 
were no jobs and I had to have a stimulant to carry on. I ordered 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich. 
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The sandwich was dry and unappetising, but the coffee buoyed 
up my sinking courage. 

‘Damn it!’ I muttered, looking around and then out at the 

rs-by in the human swirl on the sidewalk. ‘These people 
haven’t got so much on me. I’m as strong as most of ’em and I’ve 

t some brains. Huh! A farmer with brains; they’d sure 
think that a joke.’ 

The waiter was looking at me as the restaurant suddenly became 
crowded and I realised that I’d killed all the time a cup of coffee 
would pay for. I turned out into Wabash Avenue once more. 

For no reason I turned westward at the end of the block and 
trudged until I found myself on the other arc of the elevated train 
loop on Wells Street. I looked up at a sign— Employment 
Agency,’ it read. 

The girl clerk, hard-boiled as a sergeant of the line, looked me 
over with a practised eye. 

‘What’s your line?’ she said crisply. 

‘I haven’t any special line. I’ve been a farmer most of my 
life.’ 

*Can’t farm here,’ she snapped. ‘ You might see Mr. F—~ 

Mr. F—— was plump, prosperous-looking and bald. I felt 
an insane impulse to squeeze him into a still-perspiring pulp. I 
could, easily. It’s fortunate such impulses are seldom gratified, 
for he proved very useful to me. 

‘Too bad,’ he said. ‘ You look smart enough, but employers 
won’t waste time teaching new hands, you know.’ 

‘How the devil do they ever get to be old hands, then?’ I 
asked. 

He did not tell me, for the telephone bell rang on his desk. 

‘Yeah! Employment Agency. Yeah! Sure! Paint? What 
you payin’? I’ve a man here that might suit you. I'll send 
him along. 

‘D’you know where Costello Street is?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Uh! I£ you’ve any gumption at all you'll find it. Here, I'll 
write out the route for you.’ 

Obligingly—and how he kept that way with a job like his in 
that dingy office, I don’t know—he wrote out the street-cars I 
must catch and where to change, and get off. 

‘That'll be a dollar,’ he added. 
I could have done it within a dime’s distance if I hadn’t gone 
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into the restaurant. But then without the coffee I wouldn’t have 
got as far as this. 

‘I have only sixty cents,’ I said, humbly fishing out my dimes 
and nickels. 

‘Put it back,’ said the fat man. ‘I can get the dollar stopped 
from your first pay cheque. And if you don’t get the job, why, 
we're both outa luck.’ 

But I meant to get that job! Outside I paused for a moment 
in front of a dingy store window and rapidly made myself as present- 
able as possible. Then I squeezed on to the platform of a north- 
bound car with the other sweating humans who obstructed the 
good-natured conductor in his passings to and fro. 

At the beginning of the journey I felt fine, but when the third 
car disgorged me two blocks from the factory I went faint again, 
Lower and lower sank my morale. Could I possibly convince a 
foreman that I was any good? I'd been my own boss too long, 
Why not jump a freight out to the country and keep on bumming 
my way until I reached the north again? In two months now 
the leaves up there would be a dazzle of colours; the flies and 
the skeeters would be gone and the partridges would be strutting 
about the willow swales; the families of prairie chickens, almost 
full grown, would be zooming from under one’s feet and the lakes 
would be as blue—here I was at the factory gate ! 

What a dismal inferno of din it was! What colour the sooty 
bricks had been originally I couldn’t guess. On the opposite side 
of the street stood a frame house mourning dolefully for its lost 
coats of paint. At the corner was a glaring new red-brick apart- 
ment building with houses of the pre-fire period in between. But 
around the corner, a little way down was a tiny beautifully kept 
park with a little lake in the centre. How I grew to love that 
scrap of country set in the heart of Tophet! And there were 
real, honest-to-goodness trees on the same side of the street as 
the factory. 

Ahead of me rose a railroad embankment. Chicago North 
Western trains ran within a hundred feet of the factory. Later, 
when those trains went whistling triumphantly, outward bound, 
I was to travel wistfully with them in thought while my paint- 
brush swept monotonously across and across, up and down; up 
and down, across and across... 

A horrible alley joined the street on which the factory stood 
with the street where another factory sent up its smoke. A sash- 
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and-door factory whose employés shot craps every noon until the 
knell sounded that sent them back to toil. I watched them later 
—consumed with the devastating ennui of factory life. 

Yet I found that the men in the factories had a fine contempt 
for rubes and country-dwellers. 

I took in all this in the few minutes during which I braced 
myself to go over the top. It was literally that, for I had to climb 
up some steps to an office, directed by a black-painted hand. 

I walked in, as the legend on the door directed. A florid, 
handsome man looked up from his dictating and eyed me over 
his spectacles. I could see he was used to sizing men up with 
that swift, shrewd glance. 

‘Good day?’ he said questioningly. 

‘I have come from the J—— Agency.’ 

He turned and dictated a few words more to the supercilious 
stenographer and I watched the cruel shaft of sunshine that per- 
sistently revealed the ravages of office life as it lighted up one side 
of her face—office life and Anno Domini. 

My heart was thumping as I waited till it seemed as if the 
sound of it filled the whole office. Then the florid man looked 
up again. 

‘See the foreman,’ he said briefly. ‘Down those steps.’ 

Dismissed as far as he was concerned, I stumbled down the 
stairs indicated, and entered a neat, blessedly cool stockroom. 
Disguising my limp as well as I could I walked over to the two 
men leaning over a desk and checking up some stock. Neither 
said a word as I approached. They just surveyed me as a veteran 
poker-player surveys his hand. Suddenly the bigger of the two 
turned his head and spat with volcanic force and unerring aim 
into the polished mouth of a cuspidor. I waited for him to look 
at me again. 

‘You the foreman ?’ 

‘I guess so.’ 

He took the introduction slip I had brought from the agency 
and, hardly running his eye over it, reared up to his full height 
and stretched himself. Yes, he was a foreman, every inch. 

He was over two yards high and the chest of him seemed to 
be as much in circumference, so deep and full and barrel-arched 
it was. Black hair, sleeked down from a parting on the left side, 
crowned a head that was at once well shaped and grim. Hard, 
fleckless blue eyes peered at me from under shaggy, black brows, 
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intently drawn down. His nose, by some bygone punch perhaps, 
was dented and twisted sideways and the broad tip of it dipped a 
little—a pugilist’s nose. Big sound teeth champed on the oud 
in his mouth and the chin, moving as he masticated, was broad 
and jutting with a cleft in it as though a piece had been neatly 
chiselled out. This head was set on a round muscular neck that 
was fully disclosed by the white shirt he was wearing. Lovely 
Gee! What that supply of white shirts must have cost him! 
His waist was drawn in by the leather belt that supported pants 
which could not disguise the mighty thighs and calves of his slightly 
bandy legs. Somehow that faintly rolling gait seemed to accentuate 
the look of power. He was a man, all right. But just what 
sort ? 

‘Say,’ he boomed from the cavern of that chest. ‘ Walk across 
to that door, will yuh?’ It was a sergeant-major’s request. 

‘What the hell you limpin’ for ?’ 

‘It’s nothing.’ 

‘Huh, ain’t it? We don’t want no cripples in among them 
machines.’ 

‘I can paint all right. I thought that was——’ 

‘ You thought! And who are you anyway ?’ he interrupted. 

‘That’s my name there.’ I pointed to the slip which he still 
held. 

He grunted—to suppress a chuckle, I thought. I learned later 
that he liked his ‘ boys’ to answer back. 

‘Well, come on with me.’ He nodded to the storekeeper and 
I followed him into a great room, the ceiling of which was supported 
by steel pillars. This room too was clean and pleasant enough. 

Newly painted parts of machinery stood in orderly piles on 
each side of the gangways ; there were heavy flanged wheels, their 
wooden cores painted in different hues; tiny one-cylinder engines; 
black-painted rods; wooden parts of some vehicle glaringly red 
or green—I got to know them all better by and by. And there 
were low solid trucks built of massive tongued-and-grooved lumber, 
with four squat, sturdy wheels set right underneath the bunk. 
The wheels were about eight inches across and the front pair could 
turn in a complete circle. 

* Let’s see you shove on one o’ them,’ said the foreman. 

That was easy! But was it? I set my hands on the thing 
and almost collapsed as it careered away toward a stack of flanged 
wheels, Those wheels were due for a crash. No! With a deft 
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shove of his big foot, the foreman righted the eccentric contraption 
and stopped it. I waited in a sweat. I was done ? 

‘Tricky sons of blanks to a greenhorn,’ was all the foreman 
said, yawning as unconcerned as you please. ‘ Be around at eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning, or five minutes to, and we can fix up 
a time-card for you. But don’t let me ketch you near any 0’ 
them machines in the shop or you'll get to hell outa here quicker’n 

ou came in! Now, beat it!’ 

At half-past seven the next morning I was sitting on the steps 
of the shack that had once been painted and waiting for the zero 
hour. 

Workmen began to trickle past. Some came in expensive 
cars, some in flivvers and some on foot. They lined up against 
the black wall of the factory. Affecting the nonchalant air of 
the employed man I sauntered across. They looked at me without 
curiosity. 

‘Mornin’,’ they said. 

‘Mornin’,’ I replied, and leant up against the wall myself. 

Soon a surly-looking man came along and, vouchsafing no 
greeting, unlocked a door. It was the door by which the employés 
entered to file past the time-clock. The doors for the monster 
trucks, laden or going to be laden with the little automobiles this 
factory turned out in immense numbers, were at the end of a broad 
alley which ran between the cool, clean-kept offices and the place 
of oil and grime where I was to toil. The buildings—clean and 
grimy—surrounded the concrete yard except for a strip of ground 
under the railway embankment where a crop of stalwart weeds 
flourished blackly, their roots imbedded in piles of steel shavings. 

I followed the rest through the door. 

‘Where’s that new guy?’ It was the young, well-dressed 
storekeeper. ‘Foreman wants you,’ he added curtly, catching 
sight of me. 

The hard eyes of the foreman flicked from one face to another 
without expression and rested on me as I approached. 

‘Here,’ growled the deep voice, ‘is your card. Go punch it.’ 

I hesitated. 

‘God! Where were you raised? Show him, you!’ 

Contemptuously the storekeeper complied. He showed me 
where to insert the card and how to press the lever. With a sharp 
ping the card was released, punched with the hour and minute 
at which I entered. 
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The sound of that bell as I punched the clock seemed like the 
knell of all that was desirable in life. A minute later a raucous 
buzzing assailed my ear-drums. I looked round in bewilderment g 
and what I saw confirmed the sinking of my heart. Men were 
taking their places by giant lathes, and with a roaring sigh that 
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rose into a shriek the machinery started into life. ol 
Near me a little white-faced man took his seat on a sort of — © 
steel office stool in front of a stamping machine. He picked up of 


a rod and set its end in a slot under a steel shaft. His toe touched 
some gadget under the stand and he looked up expectantly. Bang! 


Thump! Bang! Thump! Up and down moved the steel shaft; pe 
they went in straight and came out with the end bent at an angle w 
of thirty degrees. co 
Power was transmitted from a swiftly rotating lineshaft by ne 
belts and pulleys to massed drills, causing them to spin their noses, of 

a dozen at a time, into flat discs of metal. Unerringly the hands 
of their operators went to the little steel wheels that swung the Sy 
drills up and down. Could a man keep on doing that all day, I di 
wondered, no more than that ? There were powerful lathes shaving Bl 
bars of steel and iron, guided by men in spectacles, and turning in' 
stocks and dies for making threads in bolts and nuts. For all the he 
roaring energy of the place no one ever seemed to have made we 
anything, complete. ste 
sw 


Suddenly the foreman appeared from the stockroom. 
‘ Hey, you,’ he called above the din. A man who rushed by me 


to the locker where his overalls were, turned and faced the foreman We 
half-shamed, half-defiant. He was out of luck. The clock would at 
have told that he was late, but he had hoped to escape the roasting fol 
from the foreman that was worse. wi 
‘Take a word of advice, you! This is the third time in two an 
weeks. There won’t be no fourth.’ on 
He turned suddenly to me. ‘ What in hell are you standin’ va 
about for? Admirin’ the scenery. Step on ’er.’ 
I indicated that I had nothing to step on. me 
‘Uh!’ he snapped; then, grinning, ‘It’s the greenhorn. I He 
forgot. Here, stir this up and put a shot of that gasoline in it.’ fro 
I stirred the can of red paint. 
‘More yet. Hold on! Wanta thin ’er to—— See them slats an 
on that truck ?’ sid 
* Yes.’ fri 


‘ And them horses.’ 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, lay them slats on ’em, see? And paint ’em. They’ve 
got to be done ’fore dinner, see? Here, sign this.’ 

It was a slip showing the number of the slats. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘we punch ’er, see?’ We went to the time- 
clock and Cling ! the time at which I started to paint was punched 
on the slip. It was stuck up for all to see in a special rack with 
other similar slips. 

‘When you’re through you punch ’er, here, see?’ 

Laying the slats side by side on the trestles I painted and 
painted and painted. By noon they were done and I felt as if I 
would never straighten my back again. The taste, smell and 
colour of that paint pervaded my whole system. I knew I would 
never get rid of itagain. AndthethirstI had! Ruefully I thought 
of the advantages of unemployment. 

And yet my job was a plum compared to that of the little 
Swede who, hour after hour, by means of two pulleys and a hook, 
dipped wheel flanges into some hot, gummy liquid. Swish! 
Blulp! Gurgle! Clang! Clash! He lifted them, lowered them 
into the vat, raised them and threw them in a heap. And how 
he sweated! I’d seen men sweat as they died in agony, but no 
worse than Jens sweat for fifty cents an hour. At his side some 
steps ran up from a boiler-room and up these steps surges of heat 
swept unceasingly. 

Yet all day long the little man sang and whistled when he 
wasn’t chewing. Now and then he’d slip across to me for a look 
at the clock and a snatch of conversation. We grew very friendly, 
for I liked the abandoned rascal. His one topic was his adventures 
with women, in matrimony and outside it. If his tales were true, 
and I think they were, for he was no actor, his life must have been 
one thrilling series of amours with trivial interludes at the dipping 
vat. 

To Jens, Great Britain was a land of tyranny and he considered 
me mighty fortunate in having escaped from a monarchy to America. 
He nicknamed me King George, and before I had been promoted 
from red paint to black, I was King George to all the shop. 

I finished a second truck-load of ‘them slats’ that afternoon 
and wheeled them into the assembling-room, tacking with sickening 
side swipes at everything I passed. But always, just in time, a 
friendly foot would shoot out from some bench and my eccentric 
cargo would find its true course again. The time came when I 
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could steer the things through the piles with an inch to spare on 
either side. 

What a joy it was to scour the paint from my skin with the 
concoction the men used for removing such stains. Stoopi 
stripped to the waist over the wash-trough I swabbed with hot 
water and douched with cold. About a quarter-past five I punched 
the clock—still with that irrational loathing—and sought a few 
minutes’ relaxation in the park. How glorious was the sunlight 
and the freedom and the fresh evening air! Fashionably dressed 
young mothers pushed their perambulators past my seat. Did 
their husbands work in factories ? No—they were another species, 
Their American lacked the accented ‘ Dis’ and ‘ Dat’ and ‘ See ?’ 
of my mates. 

By and by I sought a hash joint for supper—a ten-cent supper. 
I wasn’t hungry, I’d absorbed enough paint to relieve me of any 
desire for food. 

As the buzzer started the lineshaft spinning next morning the 
foreman stalked me. 

‘Say, you, see this bench ?’ 

I saw a chaos of carriage bolts, cans of paint, smeared outside 
and in with every hue, paint-brushes, shavings of wood and metal, 
and lumps of oily waste on which the crew wiped their hands 
before going to the wash-trough. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Clean it up! And step on it! The boss’ll be through here 
this morning and there’ll be hell a-poppin’ if everything ain’t tidy. 
When you're through, get after them wheels. Paint ’em black 
on all the wood parts you can get at and keep the paint off the 
flanges. Yeah, and bore a coupla holes in that empty paint-drum 
so you can shove a rod through and hang all the brushes you can 
find in it to soak.’ 

‘ How’ll I hang the brushes ?’ 

‘Jeeze, man! Where’s your brains? Bore holes in the 
handles. Get that guy over there to drill ’em.’ 

Cleaning the stables of Augeas could have had little on this 
job, I thought, but when the florid man I’d seen dictating paced 
past it, his keen eyes missing nothing, the bench drew no comment. 

‘Keep it like that,’ said the foreman. ‘ You ain’t done so 
bad with them brushes. Make the boys clean theirs and hang 
them in the drum,’ he added. ‘ You’re responsible.’ 

Cheered, in spite of myself, by this scanty commendation, I 
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attacked the wheels. One after another I lifted the heavy, stuggy 

rounds up on the trestles and once more painted, painted, painted. 

One I dropped with a resounding crash almost on the foreman’s 
foot as he stood watching me ‘step on ’er.’ A cold sweat broke 
over me, for if it had fallen on his toes, he’d have been short of the 
count for the rest of his days probably. But ‘ You clumsy nitwit ’ 
was all he said as he moved off. 

My back straightened a little easier when quitting-time came 
the second day, but I was black all over. Each night I found 
that I wasn’t quite so tired as I had been at first, but the strain of 
standing on one leg all day—for an artificial limb is little help 
except in walking—was a continual torment. My leg forbade me 
climbing—metaphorically as well as literally. There were machines 
whose ways I had watched until I knew how they should be handled, 
but they were taboo to me. My fate was to paint and I painted ! 

I painted slats and wheels and rods and dipped thousands of 
washers into a slimy mess of thick black paint softened by gasoline. 
This job I hated more than any. The washers had to be counted 
and then dipped into the metal trough with its shining viscid pool 
of paint as they hung from the rod on which I had slipped them. 
Then each separate washer had to be strung a little apart from 
the next on a strong thin rod whose ends were thrust into two 
wooden uprights. Their collected weight was enormous, as I dis- 
covered once when I tried to lift a rodful from its notch to another 
higher up. Greenhorn, as I was, I took hold of the rod by the 
middle and the ends promptly bent under the weight. A cascade 
of oozy black washers slid across the floor. I had to pick them 
up, clean each one singly, dip them again and wash the mess from 
the floor while the foreman supplied the appropriate comment. 

Yellow paint was my real bugbear though! Yellow paint has 
to be stirred constantly to keep it fine. Left to itself it gums up 
like blood after a killing. It had a way of dropping off the brush 
in semi-solid blobs and falling on the metal flanges. It was worse 
than cleaning up the bench to scour the yellow spots from the 
metal with a stiff brush and lashings of the company’s gasoline. 

The wooden cores of these wheels were built up of successive 
layers of flat discs and sections of wood shaped in segments of a 
circle. Five of these were laid together to form a round and discs 
glued and nailed to them in alternate layers till the stout core 
was complete. When dry these cores were taken to a boring 
machine for axle-holes to be bored by a furiously rotating drill. 
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Trucks loaded with these wood inserts, piled high and level, 
often surrounded me and I would paint the rims grey, sweeping 
my brush up and down the entire height of the whole mass. When 
the paint was dry they were taken to a sort of ram driven by com- 
pressed air. The head of its steel shaft exactly fitted the inside 
of the flanges which were placed beneath it on a steel platform and 
the wooden cores laid, as it were, in the cup. Down came the ram, 
‘ Kerrump,’ and the core was driven true and tight into its encircling 
flange. Seven holes were bored at one time by massed drills in the 
lower rim and once I was allowed to insert the seven-eighth-inch 
bolts, put washers and burrs on the ends and screw them tight. 
It was the only promotion from painting that I ever got. 

When the wheels were bolted and metal cylinders rammed into 
the axle-holes they came back to me to be decked in their finery. 
Black and green and red and yellow; yellow and red and green 
and black, I painted wheels for days on end. Week after week I 
painted, painted, painted, and I drew down $24.75 a week. 

I grew to know my fellow-toilers and made friends with them. 
All except the lordly highly paid mechanics, for aristocracy flourishes 
in a machine shop. There was a big handsome German who was 
uncannily proficient with every tool and machine in the place, 
but even he had nothing on Bill, the foreman. Occasionally the 
man-driver lent a hand with a rush job and I saw why he was 
foreman. Besides his masterly way of handling the men he knew 
the business from A to Z. 

To keep myself in good standing I would now and then bite 
on a plug of eating tobacco. It seemed to help when another batch 
of ‘them rods, them slats or them washers’ were wheeled in for 
painting. 

I even began to become inured to the terrific din. It ought 
not to have bothered me after the row in Flanders, but that din 
was outside and there was always a chance that a fellow would get 
killed or wounded conveniently when the monotony grew in- 
tolerable. Here it simply went on and on and the only change 
was when the engines were tested. Then it was intensified seventy- 
fold, for all the windows had to be closed when this ceremony was 
in progress. 

The deafening roar would go on for hours on end, men shouting, 
the little Swede’s chains rattling and clanging; boilers hissing ; 
compressed air hissing; lathes and saws screeching in the wood- 
working annex; rams and hammers pounding and kerrumping, 
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while profanity, laughter and obscene jokes were screamed out 
above the clamour, till towards five o’clock came the blessed sight 
of the sweepers. Their wide brooms rounded up the day’s ac- 
cumulation of waste, metal shavings, wood shavings, bits of bolts 
and what-have-you. Then—at last! buzz-z-z, and with a snap 
and a sigh that was almost human the power shaft stopped. The 
uncanny quiet fell like a blow, the voices of the men sounding 
strangely thin as they jostled their way, joking, to the wash-trough. 

‘Step on ’er, King George! I’m going your way to-night. 
Wanta ride with me?’ 

The foreman would stalk in to punch the clock. 

‘Outa my way, King George. Good night, boys.’ 

‘Good night, Bill.” They liked him and so did I. 

Slashings of scalding water followed by shivering douches of 
cold. Then out to the waiting car. A glass of near beer and 
supper. 

After the noon snack I joined in the baseball game and cursed 
the buzzer like an old timer when play had to stop and the endless 
afternoon began. 

I made lightning visits to the assembling-room and learnt many 
things. But these jobs were not for me. 

All nationalities were working in that shop. Pale with factory 
pallor but husky, big and strong—most of them. Their conver- 
sation was of women and their conquests, of the orgies in the speak- 
easies, of Babe Ruth’s latest score and Dempsey’s chance of a 
come-back, politics and—incredible, isn’t it?—of golf. Crazy 
over the game, some of them were. I’ve seen one of those addicts 
take hold of a rod that most men would find difficulty in lifting 
and, stancing, he would swing and follow through and dream 
all after-noon of that imaginary two-hundred-yard drive from 
the tee. 

One man had been a fireman in a big city’s fire department. 
I used to pump him for stories of fires when he was in the humour. 
It was worth it if only for the vivid dashes of slang that lent colour 
to the pictures. His ambition was to retire to a few acres of wild 
land he had bought in Wisconsin and there end his days—hunting, 
fishing, and free. I warmed to this man; it was he who awoke 
again my own dormant but unquenchable longing for the clean, 
silent North where time-clocks, buzzers and foremen with their 
eternal ‘ Step on er’ were unknown. An escapist? Well, maybe. 
God, who wouldn’t escape if they could ? 
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One quiet grey-haired old man always reminded me of some 
benevolent monk or friar, till one day something went wrong with 
the woodwork he fitted. His remarks were reverently received 
but far from reverent in conception. 

There was a quiet little Hungarian who never left the shop at 
night without changing every stitch of clothing and emerged from 
that inferno as immaculate as the men who rode downtown at 
nine in the morning. I wondered if he had always been a mechanic 
or whether the upheaval in Europe had tossed him abroad into a 
Chicago factory. I never asked, of course. You don’t get nosey 
in a place like that if you value your skin. 

Another, who slung a mean curve at baseball, had the reputation 
of attaching himself to anything that was left lying around. Light- 
fingered or not, if ever I attempted to lift anything a little too 
heavy that boy would appear from the uttermost corners of the 
shop and see that I did not lift it alone. I liked him. Perhaps 
that was why, though an unfortunate Britisher, I got on so well 
with the boys. I liked them all. 

One day my Swede neighbour decided to ‘chance it’ a second time 
and hurried off to get married, whistling as he would whistle if 
he were taking his place in the soup queue. No responsibility 
weighed on Jens Thorvald; he feared nothing and no man. 
Gruelling toil was but a passing inconvenience, once through for 
the day, he was a conquering hero again. 

Oftenest I talked and argued with a stout southerner who spoke 
continually of the cotton fields and the racehorses of the South. 
We had a topic that neither of us could ever exhaust—the ponies. 
We had our little bets too. And we would argue for weeks on end 
about the spots of earth where we would end our respective exist- 
ences. To me it was the North that called, the land that God 
made for the ensnarement of the husky human boy—for none who 
can live in the North can ever stay away from her for long. To 
my workmate ‘down south’ was the first place God had created 
and the only one of which he had much cause to boast. We laughed 
at the southerner, but once when he had a child sick every father 
in that motley crew had a word of sympathy and advice for him. 
They remembered when a brother-in-law’s kid had just the same 
thing and the name of the doctor who saved that kid as sure as 
shootin’. 

Week ploughed on after week and it seemed to me as if I had 
painted all the flanged wheels the population of the United States 
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would use in a century. The mornings were beginning to have a 
tang. Fall was there. 

The ducks would be clacking on the Saskatchewan lakes, and 
an occasional bear would shuffle along, putting on a last layer of 
fat before retiring for the winter. Cranberries would be reddening 
on the muskegs, blueberries glinting ripe and dark from their 
oval leaves. Harvesting and threshing; the smell of gasoline— 
not in a fetid, roasting factory but over shining yellow stubble ; 
the reek of toiling teams, of harness and human sweat; of straw 
piles burning under the northern lights—in those weirdly lit, awe- 
some nights that have to be experienced, for no words have ever 
described their remote and terrible majesty. All this was the 
North—the North that a man can’t shake! 

Tamarac and spruce; jackpines and aspens; willows and nut 
bushes; colour, space, cleanness, freedom. High grass swishing, 
brown now and sere, and high in a flawless blue sky the last wheeling 
circles of the pelicans. 

And here was I painting wheels. Well, why? I didn’t have 
to. 

‘Bill, I’m quitting.’ 

‘The hell! Just when you're getting to be some use.’ 

‘Yeah, I know! But you know my leg won’t let me do any- 
thing but paint those damned wheels and I’m all caught up on 
painting wheels.’ 

‘All right! All right! Quit and be goddamed! Saturday 
be Okay ?’ 

‘ Sure.’ 

Quitting-time came on Saturday. I cleaned the bench and 
checked up the brushes and in strolled the foreman. 

‘Get your check, son. Good luck!’ For a second a huge 
hand closedon mine. Thenheturned. My existence was forgotten. 

‘Step on ’er, Pete! It’s near quitting-time.’ 

That night Chicago faded behind me as the train gathered speed 
and I fell deeply under the eternal delusion of the North. But I 
took with me unforgettable memories of the great boys with whom 
I had sweated, blasphemed, toiled, lied, chewed and spat in that 
north side shop. 

And when I painted the shack this year the reek of the paint made 
me cock a wary eye for the sight of a huge figure emerging vigilant 
from the stockroom, a cry of ‘step on ’er’ and a swift cognitory 
glance from the hard blue eyes of Bill—who was a foreman. 
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THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


This was England: H. A. Vachell (Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. 6d. n.), 
The Beauty of England: Thomas Burke (Harrap, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Cruise of the ‘Teddy’: Erling Tambs (Cape, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Brazilian Adventure: Peter Fleming (Cape, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Unmeasured Place: John Lambourne (John Murray, 7s. 6d. n.), 
Flowering Thorn: Margery Sharp (Barker, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Almond, Wild Almond: D. K. Broster (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Dartmoor Prison: A. J. Rhodes (Lane, 8s. 6d. n.). 


‘To all who think sometimes of the yesterdays, to all who are 
loth to forget what is passing away so swiftly, to those to whom 
folk-lore, ancient customs, and the still untrodden ways are dear, 
to those who can still smile at the myths connected with our com- 
moner flowers and the legends concerning our saints,’ so runs the 
dedication to Mr. Vachell’s sociable tribute to a long and enjoyable 
companionship of the pleasanter things of life. We may suppose 
his title was not intended in its fullest sense. The amount of 
personal recollection and appreciation of personal things that goes 
in this work limit it to a well-defined sphere. The atmosphere 
of leisure, good food, good wines and the good fortune of a full 
pocket is surely that which evoked this delicate and unhurried 
gospel of content, yet it is to be thought that distress has also 
played its part in consolidating that which is England. However, 
Mr. Vachell’s book is a pleasure to read. It takes the form of a 
year, each month having its full share of nature pictures, and saints’ 
festivals, many of them now obsolete, superstitions, feasts of every 
sort, droll stories from the quaint tongues of gaffers and gammers 
and many irrelevant anecdotes make a recipe for entertaining 
reading as good as his recipe for a mothering-sunday cake. This 
was England does not take into account the full life of cities and 
towns, yet Spirit has many manifestations and England a proud 
tradition rooted in and sustained by the winds of the north as 
well as by the sun of the south. 

Mr. Burke opens with a rhapsody that is not in any way con- 
fused by the intensity of his love but rolls over his comparisons 
with a sure sense of the worth of his adored, and here we have 
the pulsing work of a pilgrim rather than the somewhat cloistered 
treasury of the connoisseur. He makes a fascinating guide, and 
the stuff of his journeying is patterned with the anecdotes of an 
imaginative past. He gives a wealth of direction for the traveller 
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who is willing to accept the things of the countryside as they are 
and not to quarrel for accuracy. The true charm of rural districts 
comes from the locality of superstition and historical story and we 
suspect that Mr. Burke has it all. Folk-lore, wise and kindly 
comment on the human principle of his subject, the beaming 
satisfaction of a healthy and hungry man before a feast and the 
grace of anticipation all go to make the discovery of The Beauty 
of England as exciting as the adventures of Mr. Tambs. 

The idea of sailing round the world in a 40-ft. cutter with only 
one’s wife for crew seems at first of the stuff that newspaper headlines 
are made, yet in The Cruise of the ‘Teddy’ the idea is not only 
proposed, but almost carried out. Mr. Tambs, in spite of the 
attempted dissuasion of the authorities, left Oslo at the latter end 
of August, 1928, in his little craft fitted and furnished with all 
his worldly possessions. Unpretentious in style, and matter of fact 
with a sure simplicity that we suspect to be deliberate artistry, he 
describes the stormy journey south until at Las Palmas he became 
the father of a very promising son. After a four-months’ wait 
they faced the Atlantic, and, in spite of the author’s slurring of 
such things, the powers of endurance necessitated by such a journey 
must have been terrific. Mr. Tambs is quite willing to ascribe to 
the Powers of Good Fortune most of the remarkable escapes they 
had. Well, modesty is a rare quality in the modern author, but 
the most devout land-lubber will appreciate the situation of such 
a craft as the one in question in a tropical hurricane. Through the 
Panama Canal the Pacific was reached and here the resourceful 
author lectured to provide himself with the necessities for his 
indirect voyage to New Zealand. The luck held and New Zealand 
was reached in time for the great earthquake of February 3, 1931. 
Later The Teddy proved its worth by winning an exciting race 
with a steam yacht across the Tasmanian Sea to Sydney. When 
Mr. Tambs arrived back at Auckland he found his family increased 
by the addition of a daughter. After another trip to the Pacific 
islands they said farewell to Auckland. From the artistic point 
of view, the shipwreck that soon ensued was fortunate, providing 
a thrilling climax, but, it may be expected, the author had come 
to regard his boat as something more than a means of transport 
and to leave it broken on the rocks was a tragedy : 


“to me it seemed as if my noble boat mourned not her own funeral 
but the end of a beautiful dream and the misfortune of a master 
who loved her.’ 
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We must confess that this adventurous narrative held us th 
insensible to all things other than its courageous progress and the ar 
ra 











































many delightful lights on the peoples and scenes encountered on 
its far-flung track, and its inherent confidence in the might and 
glory of the sea. Pl 

So Mr. Fleming’s slightly overwritten Brazilian Adventure seemed st 
for a time a little slow in consequence. But soon, here, the enter- or 
prising spirit of true adventure creeps in and the author’s lively ce 
style at its best and his fine powers of transfixing man and place Al 
on his pages soon absorb. This was a planned expedition setting m 


out, as most people will remember, in the full blare of Press publicity m 
to discover the whereabouts, or, more probably, the fate of Colonel of 
Fawcett who, with two companions—his son and another young th 
Englishman—disappeared into the almost entirely unexplored region C0 
of central Brazil in April, 1925, to vanish completely. What Colonel iil 
Fawcett’s object was is not definitely known. The most prevalent to 
conjecture is that he was out to find a Lost World of ruined cities It 
of an old and fabulously luxurious civilization. An expedition in hs 
1927 to ascertain his fate resulted in the discovery of tribes of of 
Indians who stated that Fawcett had reached the Kuluene River & 
with his two companions—both of them lame—and had then set pe 
off into the country east of the river, where their progress had been It 
followed by the smoke from their fires for five days, when the he 
smoke ceased. Since then uncorroborated stories of trappers who al 
had come across a bearded white man in the Brazilian wilds have of 
filtered into the Press. This book, let us say, is Mr. Fleming’s and to 


not the expedition’s. The humours won from the impatience with 


the slowness and incompetence of the men on whom they depended of 
for food and transport, and the experience culled from the adventure = 
are out of Mr. Fleming’s bag. That the expedition failed is known, ti 
and from the point when the author, realising that the leader to 
had never been serious about the quest, took matters in his own * 
hands, resigned and set off with three companions into unknown fr 
country the book is in its stride. Hardship and the resource to y 
meet it; the struggle back and the journey by river in a leaking mn 
canoe to the camp where the rest of the party lay in surly dis- ” 
approval; the decision of the half-drunken leader to accept, in tr 
every sense, the resignation and to confiscate the stores for the “ 
use of the ‘ loyal’ party ; the thrilling race down the river broken a 

al 


by frequent and exciting shooting of rapids—and this is done 
magnificently—to reach civilisation and the boat home before 
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the vindictive leader, these are portrayed with a spontaneous wit 
and seem to have the sequence and cumulative interest of fiction 
rather than actuality. 

And so to fiction. We give Mr. Lambourne’s The Unmeasured 
Place pride of place because it is a good, well-wrought, self-sufficient 
story. The plot is written around a leopard woman and her impact 
on the present day and is worked out through Landon, a silent and 
certainly strong adventurer who is interested in the powers of 
African witch-doctors. His ideas are held to be nonsense by the 
members of the house party where the subject arises, but, as the 
most sceptical men are soon off to Africa hunting for specimens 
of the smaller quadrupeds, a wager is made and they set off for 
that country out of which so much that is strange has come. The 
corpse of a leopard woman is located and stolen while the reader, 
like the negroes, is anticipant of direful intervention, and is shipped 
to England packed as a crate of machinery—and fate wills that 
it travels unaccompanied by any of the party. The subsequent 
happenings on board the ship make this the most thrilling part 
of a thrilling book, but the boat eventually sinks and the corpse 
is apparently lost. The scene shifts back to the house and the 
people of the opening part with the addition of a fascinating woman. 
It would be unfair to give away the climax. Mr. Lambourne has 
handled his theme skilfully and achieved a tension that is rarely 
absent ; the original use of the African shipwreck and the person 
of the leopard woman give coherence and a sense of completeness 
to a novel peopled with well-drawn and well-contrasted characters. 

Miss Sharp’s novel has no plot. Lesley Frewin, the heroine 
of Flowering Thorn, a popular and beautiful daughter of Mayfair, 
in a fit of boredom and rebellion adopts an orphan boy. The opposi- 
tion to what is considered half a mad scheme and half a desire 
to draw attention to herself makes her determined to carry on 
with her self-imposed task even though it means isolating herself 
from all her friends and the life she is used to. Four and a half 
years of village life, broken occasionally by the descent of her now 
incongruous friends, seem to be her salvation, for when at the 
end of this time she sends her adopted child off to school, spending 
two or three days in London herself, she discovers that her ‘ mousy’ 
existence is now part of her and that she cannot leave it. This 
sounds bare and sentimental, but really it is an entertaining and 
amusing novel. Miss Sharp has wit and a good command of subtle 
characterisation and her country people are a joy though they do 
tend to run to type. We leave Lesley with her horizon over- 
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shadowed by the tall figure of the architect who, it appears, is quite 
willing to find his inspiration in a country cottage. 

Almond, Wild Almond is a more leisurely novel, slightly old- 
fashioned in method yet most capably written. It is woven round 
the Scotland of the Young Pretender. The enthusiasm which the 
Prince awakened is convincingly done. The love story, made 
surreptitious by the male protagonist being a fugitive from the 
English army after Drummossie, provides the excitement and the 
villainies of the rival meet a fitting end in the heather at the hands 
of the French gallant whose amorous proclivities had been changed 
to worship of a less active kind by the real innocence of the woman 
who was apparently unaffected by his practised advances. This 
gallant, who expiates his insult by bringing husband and wife 
together, is the most lively character in the book. It perhaps shows 
best the real distinction of Miss Broster’s style if we say that 
there is a definite feeling of satisfaction when the lovers embrace 
while the villain lies in gory death almost at their feet. 

The last book to gain mention here may seem a little out of 
place, but Mr. Rhodes has made a very good book out of his material, 
and Dartmoor Prison raises many points of interest. Dartmoor 
was founded in 1806 to house the prisoners of the Napoleonic Wars 
and a little later was used to accommodate the American prisoners. 
These prisoners traded, gambled, quarrelled, fought, and instituted 
a system of social levels to such an extent that the lowest lived 
naked as little more than beasts, brutal, vicious and filthy. When 
these prisoners were liberated, some time elapsed before it was 
converted into a penal settlement. Mr. Rhodes makes much of 
escapes rather to emphasise the prison as ideally situated, but 
these hunts are exciting enough in themselves and the light they 
throw on the development of the methods used to track runaways 
makes them doubly interesting. There were several minor mutinies 
to provide precedents for the great mutiny of 1932, though none 
of them ever developed as that did. Mr. Rhodes gives a vivid 
picture of what really happened there and analyses the possible 
causes with a terse impartiality. The reader is left to draw the 
conclusion that the type of criminal of fifty years ago was not 
nearly so dangerous as that of the present day when education plays 
its part in the equipment of the law-breaker and the clever criminal 
has so much more scope for his villainies. The book concludes with 
short sketches of individual prisoners with whom the author came 
in contact and weare a little disturbed to learn that there appears 
to be no definite criminal type. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITIONS. 


Each month a Literary Problem or a Literary Acrostic will be set 
for solvers resident in Europe; and also a Literary Problem for 
all solvers, some of whom may live as far away from London as 
India in the East and America in the West. If these prove popular, 
‘delayed’ problems will be set for the interest of our readers all 
over the world. 


The Editor offers two prizes to the most successful solvers of 
this acrostic. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the 
value of £1 from John Murray’s Catalogue. If several solvers send 
answers of equal merit, the two whose letters are opened first will 
win the prizes. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 120. 
‘The Gardener’s Daughter,’ 


‘I have a passion for the name of . 
For once it was a magic sound to me; 
And still it half calls up the realms of fairy, 
Where I beheld what never was to be.’ 








‘ There’s , that’s for remembrance.’ 


1. ‘O! many a shaft, at sent, 
Finds mark the.archer little meant.’ 





2. ‘From the tree-tops sang the bluebird, 
Sang the blue-bird, the Ny 








3. ‘ Green-kirtled Spring, flush , golden store 
In Autumn’s sickle, Winter frosty hoar.’ 





4, ‘Of star that heaven doth show, 


herb that sips the dew.’ 


And 
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LireRARY CompETITION No. 3. 


(Envelopes containing answers to this should be addressed to the | 4 
Competition Editor, and marked ‘3’ in the left-hand corner ; they © 
will not be opened until November 20. For rules as to awarda 3 
and the coupon, please see rules 3 and 5 below in connection with — 
the Acrostic.) j 

What is your favourite, real or imaginary, Lost Cause? For | 
example, would you, in 1751, have joined in the cry of ‘ Give us © 
back our eleven days ’ when the Calendar was revised ? Would you © 
cheerfully go to prison because you believed that the earth was | 
flat, or an atom was a hard sphere and not a whirl of electricity? = 

Write clearly the title of your ‘ Lost Cause,’ and give your | 
reasons for loving it, in not more than fifty words. 

Competition No. 1. The prizes are won by Miss G. Crofton, 
Hill Top, Fort Road, Guildford ; and C. H. Crofts, Esq., 21, Cloud- 
esley Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Their answers were the first 
two opened, and they will choose books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s Catalogue. 


(Readers of the Cornurii will learn, with regret, that the 


Acrostic Editor, Mr. Cuthbert Scott, died last August. His per- 
sonal kindness was known to many of them. Mr. Scott left several 
completed acrostics in readiness for this magazine, and they will 
appear from time to time.) 


Routes ror Acrostic SOLVERS. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iv in the preliminary Pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give 

also his real name and ad 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 120 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornuILL Maacazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than Oct 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 
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